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Introduction 



There is a certain beauty to the concept of holding 
something in trust. We all like to be trustworthy and 
we all appreciate being trusted. To violate one's trust is 
never condoned although it may be forgiven, and one 
of the highest human acts is to place our trust in God 
and in one another. Even the coins of our nation recall 
this fact to us. So, when we present some essays on the 
subject of trusteeship in Catholic higher education we 
do so within this context of the ordinary understand- 
ing of the word trust as well as within the context of 
certain legal and moral realities. 

American higher education has developed this con- 
cept of trusteeship far more than any other country. 
Although some early European universities had provi- 
sion for lay (meaning non-academic) groups that were 
responsible for university governance (see Marian 
Gadeand Qark Kerr, The Guardians, pp. 17-19), these 
persons ordinarily represented civil or church authori- 
ty. The same was true for early American institutions 
like Harvard and William and Mary, but it was not 
long before the sup)ervision was entrusted to a different 
kind of group. Lay boards of trustees might still have 
predominantly clerical or state appointed members, 
but the nature of the board was to become a separate 
and civil corporation. 

Catholic colleges and universities have followed a 
similar evolution. While founded by religious commu- 
nities of men or women or by diocesan bishops, our 
current 230 institutions have tended toward increasing 
lay participation in the governance structures and, for 
the most part, now operate with a completely indepen- 
dent boards of trustees. Generally speaking, these 
boards have one-third to one-half members who 
belong to the sponsoring or founding religious com- 
munity; sometimes this proportion is written into the 
by-laws and at other times it is by mutual understand- 
ing. In addition, about 20 or 25 percent of the college 
boards have a second tier to the board or what is often 
Called a board of members. (These figures are based on 
a study done by Martin Stamm of the University of 
Pennsylvania in 1978 and may well have changed a 
decade later). In both models the trusteeship is shared 
according to the by-laws of the college or university. 

Many will remember the circumstances in the 1960's 



and 70's which led to a realignment of power and 
responsibility within our institutions. From the van- 
tage point of 1990 we may uncover mistakes of judg- 
ment and ignorance of canonical opinions. Now that 
we have survived tests of accrediting agencies and 
standards for federal and state funding, we may think 
that unnecessary concessions were made to the col- 
leges by their sponsoring associations. Ambiguity 
about authority in the matter of selecting a president or 
of altering the mission of the institution might have 
caused some unnecessary conflicts. Transfers of prop- 
erty made at that time have led to some complicated 
situations today, such as cases where the land belongs 
to the religious community and the buildings which 
were erected with go^'emment funds are on land that 
belongs to the college. Times of financial restraint such 
as we are facing today can make the generous arrange- 
ments of an earlier time seem unrealistic and even 
unjust. 

Out purpose in designing this issue of our journal 
was to assist in the exploration of options by present- 
ing a variety of models. We invited articles from 
trustees, from members of sponsoring religious com- 
munities, and from a legal expert. Some of our authors 
wear two or three of the above hats. Our question to 
them all was; "What do you as trustee or as sponsoring 
group expect of sponsoring groups or trustees?" Since 
the way that we function on a board depends to a large 
extent on the expectations that we have or that others 
have of us, this seemed to us to be a good place to 
begin our discussion. 

It is a timely topic since the apostolic constitution on 
Catholic universities. Ex Corde Ecclesiae, speaks explicit- 
ly of trustees and of their role in governance, affirming 
that the primary responsibility for the Catholic identity 
of the institution belongs to those who govern it, 
although all who participate in the life of the college or 
university also bear a share of this responsibility. 

It is also rimely because some members of religious 
communities are rethinking their relationship to insti- 
tutional apostolates and are seeking for new ways to 
influence their schools, colleges, or hospitals. The 
revised Code of Canon Law (1983) provides a new 
mechanism whereby lay persons or religious can ebtab- 
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lish apostolic works, i.e. the provision for private 
juridic persons. Religious conununities are faced, as we 
all know, vyrith increasing numbers of elderly religious 
to support and fewer young, active members to con- 
tribute to that need. There are, on the other hand, cjome 
renewed commitments to the ministry of higher educa- 
tion by other religious communities and, in some 
cases, a reentry into the work force by religious who 
had left the field of education for other ministries. 
Today we have a far beller ecclesiology concerning the 
essential role of lay persons in our church. By and 
large, they will the ones to carry on the work of our 
colleges and universities into the 21st century. We 
spealv, therefore, not so much of sponsors and lay 
trustees as distinct entities but rather as partners in the 
work of holding these institutions in trust for coming 
generations. 

The words to hold in trust, then, should focus our 
attention on those for whom we hold our institutions 
in trust. I would suggest that all of us who share in the 
important work of trusteeship must see ourselves as 
responsible to our present faculties and .administrators 



(protecting their academic freedom and institutional 
autonomy), to our students ( providing an education 
that hands on the besi of our tradition and excites them 
to new questions about the world they live in), to soci- 
ety at large (playing a significant role as an institution 
within civic, national, and international communities 
and educating those who will be called to exercise 
good atizenship), and finally to the church of whose 
tradition we are a part (being places where that tradi- 
tion is alive and well and within which all other ques- 
tions are brought into dialogue with the richness of 
Catholic thought). 

Trusteeship and sponsorship have, of course, many 
other dimensions. We preseni only a few viewpoints 
while hoping to stimulate further sharing of ideas and 
experiences. To facilitate such exchange on this and on 
other topics. Current Issues in Catholic Higher Education 
will begin in the next number a column for opinions 
from our readers. We hope you will make use of it. 

Alice Gallin, OSU 
Executive Director 



Trustees and Sponsors of Catholic Higher Education: 
What Should They be Talking About Together? 

Thomas J. Savage, SJ 



Members of the boards of trustees or directors of the 
nation's Catholic colleges and universities sometimes 
focus their attention on the religious character of the 
institution they govern and on the nature of the 
board's relationship to the religious community of 
women or men who founded, sponsor, and most often 
work in the institution. Members of religious commu- 
nities or congregations also sometimes examine the 
nature of their relationship to the institutions with 
which they h^.ve an historical association. On occasion, 
trustees and sponsors discuss their mutual relation- 
ships, expectations, and responsibilities together. What 
do they talk about in these various discussions? What 
should they discuss? 

I will suggest three responses to these quastio \s. 
First, I present a sample of the dialogues among 
trustees and sponsors that I have heard in a variety of 
places around the country. Second, I will suggest some 
basic facts and assumptions to help us understand the 
current conversation. Third, I will recommend a direc- 
tion these conversations might take in the future. 

DIALOGUES 

I. On the East Coast, in the boardroom of a Catholic 
college. 

Chairman of the advancement committee: The study sub- 
mitted by our consultants concludes that the college 
enjoys a very fine reputation in the community and 
that Father Smith's leadership as president is highly 
respected. All those interviewed believe that Father 
Smith must continue to play the lead role if the cam- 
paign is to be successful. At the same time they are also 
concemed about Father Smith's eventual replacement. 

Another board member: If I remember correctly. Father 
Smith, you are 70 this year. The college needs you and 
we want you to continue for a long time to come. But I 
wonder if we should have some succession planning. 

Father Smith: I am enjoying good health, thank God, 
and I look forward to the campaign. But I think the boaid 
should be free to discuss all these matters candidly. 



Father Savage is president ofRockhurst College, MO. 



Chairman of the board: I don't thinlv we really need to 
be concerned with a presidential search now. Our 
focus should be on the campaign. I am sure that the 
religious community and the provincial will have 
some good candidates in the future when we need 
them. 

II. At a general chapter of a Midwestern congrega- 
tion of women religious. 

President of the congregation: I am happy to announce 
that the following policy has been formally adopted 
by this general chapter: 

We affirm our belief that institutions in the Catholic 
tradition are places where we can share faith and life, 
create justice and peace, and influence society posi- 
tively and actively. As an expression of this belief, our 
congregation sponsors some institutions. We demon- 
strate this sponsorship in the following ways: 

A. We legally own and publicly identify with 
the institutions. 

B. We structure on-going dialogue between the 
institutions and the congregation to assure 
that the mission and goals of both are con- 
gruent. 

C. We ensure that members of the congregation 
are part of the management, faculty, cr ctaff 
if possible; at least one sister must be a mem- 
ber of the governing body of each institu- 
tion. 

D. We take responsibility for the on-going edu- 
cation of board members and other appro- 
priate persons in the values and charism of 
tlie congregation. 

E. We convene periodic meetings among admin- 
istrators, boards, sponsorship persons, and 
members of the congregation to address 
sponsorship responsibilities. 

F. We expect the institutions to remain finan- 
cially independent. 

III. At a community meeting of men religious who 
are working at a college sponsored by their religious 
order. 
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Local superior: Among the problems we expect a new 
provincial to face, the following has been suggested, 
he will have to implement plans for a transition in our 
educational institutions from province-sponsored 
school to church-related, lay-controlled, independent 
schools operating within our distinctive tradition. Are 
there any objections to this suggestion? 

Others at the meeting: (No objections are voiced.) 

Superior: Hearing none, then I shall include this 
recommendation in our report. 

IV. On the West Coast, the president of a Catholic 
university is talking with several trustees. 

President: One goal I th:nk we should have is to pre- 
pare the board and the institutions for the likelihood 
tnat my successor will be a layperson. 

A trustee: But, Father, that is being defeatist. 

President: I'm just trying to be realistic. It could also 
be a very good thing for the university. 

Another tructee: It will mean that the board must take 
a new look at how it shares responsibility for the uni- 
versity's mission. 

CTS AND ASSUMPTIONS 

I. People care about the issues that link trustees 
with sponsors. 

I assume that trustees and sponsors care about the 
nature of their relationship to each other and to the 
college or university they serve. Evidence abounds. 
Twenty years after the separate incorf>oration move- 
ment swept through Catholic higher education, the 
Jesuits, Vincentians, Benedictines, Dominicans, 
Franciscans, and many other religious communities 
have renewed discussion within their communities 
and with college and university board members about 
their mutual responsibilities for the mission, leader- 
ship, and direction of their institutions. The develop- 
ment of publications, videos, workshops, formal pro- 
grams, by-laws, committee assignments, and staff 
positions all related to the religious identity of 
Catholic sponsored colleges attest to the renewed 
interest. 

II. The issues are defined, however in many differ- 
ent ways. 

I assume sponsorship means different things to dif- 
ferent people. (In some cases it may mean nothing at 
all.) Some colleges and congregations are just begin- 
ning to think about the religious communit/s role as 
S!:onsor per se and about the implications of that role 
for the board of trustees' understanding of its respon- 
sibilities. In other places, there are written documents 
to help clarify the rslationship between trustees and 
sponsors and formal orientation programs aimed at 
putting the concepts into practice. Some colleges and 
universities are beyond sponsorship and may not 
reflect the language of sponsorship in any official 



structures or policies. In these cases the board is clear- 
ly in charge while the religious body makes no corpo- 
rate attempt to influence the policy or practice of the 
school. Even in these settings, however, the trustees 
and members of the religious community often care 
about continuing their relationship with each other. 

in. Issues of trusteeship and sponsorship are often 
not the most important items on the agenda of the 
college or the congregation. 

I assume that the degree of significance attached to 
the conversations about trusteeship and sponsorship 
differs from place to place, group to group. In some 
college board rooms, there is considerable discussion 
about the board's responsibility for the religious char- 
acter of the institution and how the board relates to 
the local religious community or larger congregational 
body. For other institutions, the relationship is routine, 
normalized in both by-laws and behavior. In still other 
settings, the relationship may be perfunctory or rele- 
gated to the bottom of the priority list. 

IV. There is no single model of trustee-sponsor rela- 
tionships to fit all Catholic colleges and universities. 

Points one through three above suggest a great 
diversity of views and practices concerning trustee- 
ship and sponsorship. There is no one concept, struc- 
ture, or approach that fits all situations. Local history, 
the influence of particular traditions and needs, flexi- 
bility, inaction, or the inability to respond to changing 
circumstances help to explain some of the variety that 
we see in the governance of Catholic colleges and uni- 
versities. The Jesuit schools illustrate this variety. For 
example, while all 28 Jesuit founded or sponsored col- 
leges and universities share a common tradition, their 
distinctive histories have created different ways in 
which the Jesuit character of the institution is devel- 
oped at the board level. In two-thirds of the Jesuit col- 
leges and universities, the institution is separately 
incorporated from the Jesuit community. Seven Jesuit 
institutions have a two-tier system, including a board 
of trustees and a board of members. These boards of 
members, usually composed only of Jesuits, delegate 
most of their responsibilities to their respective boards 
of trustees but remain the legal owners of their 
schools. But the majority of the Jesuit colleges and 
universities are entirely separate from the religious 
community in terms of corporate structure. Perhaps it 
will come as a surprise to some readers to learn that 
six Jesuit higher education institutions do not require 
any of their trustees to be Jesuits while others require 
a certain number or a certain percentage of their 
trustees f.o be Jesuits. Variety in governance structure 
is the norm here. 

DIRECTIONS FOR THE FUTURE OF 
GOVERNANCE 
Much of the above describes current circumstances. 
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What lies ahead? I cannot predict, but I would like to 
suggest six directions which the conversation between 
board members and sponsors might take for the next 
few years. 

L Don't avoid the issue. 

Some trustees feel that discussions of the religious 
character of the institution should be left up to mem- 
bers of the religious community. Some presidents feel 
frustrated by seemingly unproductive conversations 
about the institution's religious identity or by 
attempts by one or another constituency to lose per- 
spective on the issue. Some leaders and members of 
religious congregations have given up on institutional 
apostolates or feel they no longer have control or even 
influence within the institution. Such attitudes need to 
be facad and countered with a positive articulation of 
the role Catholic higher education has played and can 
continue to play in church and society. 

11. Remember that the institution serves many pub- 
lic purposes. 

Since the founding of Georgetown in 1789, the 
genius of American Catholic higher education has 
been its ability to avoid being merely sectarian. While 
the goal has not been fully realized in every genera- 
tion, certainly today the aim of every Catholic college 
and university is to serve the community, broadly 
defined, and to respond to the concerns of a whole 
range of constituencies. A vision of service that 
includes many public purposes should not be consid- 
ered a threat to an institution's religious identity. 

IIL The leaders of religious congregations still must 
learn to think and act strategically. 

A comprehensive study of religious orders now 
underway is confirming that many leaders of religious 
communities do no* have a strategic or goal focus. 
They may think in terms of values and respond per- 
sonally or pastorally to people or issues. However, too 
often they focus on maintenance and do not have a 
sense of the direction in which their congregation 
might develop. These leaders need to learn to work 
systematically with the trustees of colleges and uni 
versities to ensure an effective relationship between 
the religious community and the congregation. 
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IV. Focus on specific institutional issues not abstract 
concepts. 

The Catholic identity of colleges and universities has 
little meaning in the abstract. Trustees listen with a 
mixture of deference and skepticism to elusive discus- 
sions of religious identity and presence. The conversa- 
tion improves when trustees ask questions aboi't how 
religious identity affects policies on curriculum, stu- 
dent services, community service, personnel, athletics, 
and campus ministry. Further, trustees should work 
with the college administration to ensure permanent 
funding for programs that will strengthen and s».p- 
port the institution's religious identity 

V. TVustees, congregational leaders, and local church 
officials need to understand each other's governance 
structure and practice. 

Colleges and their boards, the sponsoring religious 
communities, and dioceses all have distinctive pat- 
terns of governance with specific rights and responsi- 
bilities. To assure an effective and ongoing relation- 
ship between trustees, sponsors and other religious 
leaders, each of these groups needs to learn about 
how the others carry out their duties. 

VI. Don't overstate the role of the board or the sponsor. 
Trustees and sponsors should share one feature, a 

certain modesty abcjut their role. For most issues and 
most of the time, they are only a small source of the 
leadership, action, and influence in an institution of 
higher education. Faculty, students, and staff consti- 
tute much of the action. Trustees and sponsors would 
do well to recall and live oat the words of the Chinese 
philosopher Lao Tzu: 

The highest type of ruler is one of whose 
existence the people are barely aware. Next 
comes one whom they love and praise. 
Next comes one whom they fear. Next 
comes one whom they despise and defy. 

Trustees and sponsors; Talk together, work together, 
and remember, you are probably the most effective in 
strengthening the religious character of your college 
or university when the members of the academic com- 
munity say we did it ourselves. 
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Changes in Governance of Catholic Colleges and Universities: 

Some Practical Observations 



Melanie DiPietro, SC 



In the next few years, many Catholic colleges and 
Universities may consider a revision of their gover- 
nance structures, either to clarify their relationship to 
their founding congi^gation or to affiliate with anoth- 
er institution. Cumulatively, the way in which each 
institution analyzes and develops its governance 
structure will have an influence on whether a signifi- 
cant number of institutions continue to exist with a 
distinct. Catholic identity. The task of modernizing 
governance structures calls for vision, creativity, and 
straightforwardness of purpose by all of the parties. 

A significant challenge to the church community is 
not merely that it modernize the governance struc- 
tures of Catholic colleges and universities. The real 
challenge is that it be done in a way that reflects the 
values of the motivating tradition: through a dialogue 
characterized by objective analysis and respectful 
negotiations as well as by an openness to alternatives 
that respect the founders, the history, and the future 
task of the institutions in question. 

This article is not intended to offer guidelines for the 
Catholic institution to pursue its "irreplaceable task" 
and to perform "future achievements" requiring 
"courageous creativity and rigorous fidelity." How 
th^»t task will be fulfilled will probably be more 
dependent on the degree of creativity and fidelity 
mutually shared by the specific academic community 
and the teaching authority of the church than on mere 
governance structures. 

The limited scope of this article is to focus on the 
process and the range of structural choices which 
must be made in changing governance. Such transac- 
tions usually involve the interests of two entities, a 
founding congregation and the tducational institu- 
tion. Both entities have a common interest in the edu- 
cational mission, but each also may have different per- 
spectives anxl separate interests and concerns. Well 
designed structures are needed to accommodate valid 
interests of all parties. 



Sister Melanie DiPietro, a practicing civil and canon lawyer, u, 
a member of Mansmann, Cindrich, & Tttus, Pittsburgh, PA. She 
concentrates in the representation ofchurch t dated corporations. 



Stru^iures do not achieve a mission, but good peo- 
ple in well designed structures exercise judgment and 
direct resources to achieve the mission. Without access 
to capital, a proper structural vehicle, and a Catholic 
corporate culture, no good person or groups of good 
persons can effect the mission in Catholic, education. 
The following practical observations on the process 
and choices involved in structural changes are offered 
from a lawyer's perspective. 

A lawyer's duty is to examine the consequences of 
the transfer of assets and the redistribution of gover- 
nance authority in relationship to the client's goals. 
Obviously, stating the goal is the critical function. In 
the initial identification of the c'ienf s goal, there are 
two subtle and interesting questions that I suspect 
may not be given the same answer by congregations, 
trustees, and college presidents— the key players m 
any transaction. First, who has the right to define the 
controlling objective ot the reorganization? Do found- 
ing congregations have any greater right than the 
institution's president or influential trustees to decide 
the criteria to be used in designing the new gover- 
nance model? Secondly, is a Catholic identity or a 
linkage to the church inherently threatening to mstitu- 
tional autonomy and academic freedom? If there is 
such a threat, what is the source of the threat? 

How are specific governance structures related to a 
perceived threat? Are congregational members or cler- 
gy, placed in governance in a college, perceived to be 
less sensitive to institutional autonomy and academic 
freedom than Catholic or non-Catholic trustees? Is thi^ 
source of the perceived threat in the identity of 
trustees or in the legal identity of the institution? If 
there is a threa., ^ it addressed by structures? Or, ib it 
created or removed by the vision and judgements con- 
trolling the dialogue between .he institution's decision 
makers and the hierarchy of the church? Is it influ- 
enced by both structures ind the dialogue? 

Both civil and canon law give a great deal of latitude 
to the educational institution in maintaining a reli- 
gious affiliation while operating with a "high degree 
of independence and autonomy." IroniciUy, the real 
limitations on creativity and fluAibility of new gover- 
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aance structures may be found in forces internal to the 
colleges and universities, the founding congregations, 
and the church. 

It is my observation that the potential for avoiding 
harmful internal limiting influences will be aided if 
congregational members, trustees, and presidents seek 
clear objectives as v^ell as clear terminology, and if 
they give careful advance consideration to the atti- 
tudes and assumptions that may influence their 
judgements. 

CLEAR OBJECTIVES 

My experience suggests that often objectives are not 
clearly stated b> congregational leaders, trustees, and 
executive officei*:; Rarely is there any initial educa- 
tional process for these groups that surfaces and 
forces the articulation of the range of shared goals and 
objectives. Sometimes the objectives are not only inex- 
act but aho contradictory. Some of thtise differences 
are fundamental as illustrated by the following exam- 
ples: First, is an educational mission commitment to 
the poor or to women the same as the general research 
and educational goal of higher education? Should it 
be an explicit mission? Is it necessarily implied in a 
general mission statement? Does such a mission have 
a different legal significance for trustees and for 
donors if it is explicit or implied? 

Second, is the continued presence of congregational 
members significant and essential to the educational 
process and to the actual governing functions of a 
board? Is this presence necessary to perpetuate an 
identity of the institution? Is significant congregation- 
al presence perceived as a threat to the fund raising 
function of the board or to the expeditious decision 
making of a board or even to the autonomy of the 
educational institution? 

Third, what is the essential objective: preservation of 
the institution, preservation of Catholic identity, or 
preservation of a congregational identity? Are they 
necessarily one objective or are they different? Are all 
dimensions of the objective of equal importance? 

The reasonableness of a structure, the prefe x»nce of 
one structure over another, should be detennined by a 
reference to the goals of the client. My experience sug- 
gests that the absence of explicit clarity among the 
parties around some of these objectives has at least 
two significant and potentially negative influences on 
the negotiation processes and designs of new gover 
nance structures. 

Decisions in the above matters are sometimes made 
by individual trustees, executive officers, or congrega- 
tion members, individually or collectively, without full 
deliberation and scrutiny by all concerned parties. The 
congregation may adopt immovable portions based 
on incomplete information, insufficient reativity of 
consultants, or limited vision. Trustees and presidents, 
possibly influenced by business and soci«* relation- 



ships and with similarly limited information, percep- 
tions, and vision may adopt equally fixed positions. 

Further, the long term institutional presence of 
Catholic higher education in the future may be lost. 
Instead of devoting energy to the strategic manage- 
ment of resources in order to create a corporate design 
reflective of an ecclesiology and also effective in the 
academic community, energy will be spent on the 
advancement of personal issues and biases among the 
parties. 

The significance of the differences of goals and 
objectives among the parties becomes evident in the 
conflict that sometimes develops when one presents 
specific governance structures, especially if one moves 
beyond a superficial paper analysis and examines the 
structure's potential in different scenarios. 

Assume that the parties agree that, because of histo- 
ry, the congregation has a right to present the criteria 
for a new governance structure. Assume further that 
the norms of Ex Corde Ecclesiae stating that the institu- 
tions have "some link, formal, constitutive, statutory 
or institutional commitment" give guidance to inter- 
preting the objectives. Given such assumption^, the 
parties need to examine the legal structures both by 
these norms and by the requirements of civil law. The 
principal criterion is not the good faith of individuals; 
it is structural. Will the structure provide the account- 
ability in the future when the individuals in charge are 
no longer those with a sharp remembrance of the 
foundation? What then will give legal protections for 
the specific dedication of the assets? Will there be 
mechanisms to enforce accountability or redirection of 
the assets to their intended purpose if future facts 
show a diversion? Who will have the requisite legal 
standing to ask the questions, determine and evaluate 
the facts, and enforce a remedy? These are questions a 
lawyer must present to a client if the goal is to secure 
a specific dedication of assets to a specific purpose 
and identity. 

The parties must be equally committed to the same 
stated objectives and, therefore, to the relevance of the 
legal questions used to measure the structure in its 
relationship to those objectives. Otherwise, the iegal 
analysis becomes divisive instead of directive. 

CLEAR TERMINOLOGY 

Several termb are often ubcd m popular di^cubbiuns 
and writings concerning the governance of Catholic 
colleges that do not appear to have a commonly 
accepted or authoritative meaning. Often in negotia- 
tions, some of these terms become labels which are 
used more for intimidation than for elucidation. All 
parties, though, need maximum analytical creativity 
to design a governance model appropriate to their 
particular circumstances and to the norms of 
academia. 

"Independent, autonomous college," "jundical rela- 
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lionship/' and "moral and spiritual influence" are 
lerms that need to be defined, especially for trustees 
without experience in academia or in the church. 
Some of these words are directly relevant to the legal 
analysis of a governing structure. Some have little or 
only indirect relevance to a structure. None is relevant 
without common definitions. The parties should also 
recognize, where appropriate, that some terms may 
have legally authoritative guidelines for their inter- 
pretation while others have no such guidelines. 

''INDEPENDENT, AUTONOMOUS 
COLLEGE'' 

An autonomous institution is governed by its own 
internal law. A review of the United States Supreme 
Court cares which contain some specific references to 
the governing struchires of church-related colleges is 
helpful to determine significant perimeters for a col- 
leges seeking to be independent while remainmg 
church-related. In the context of first amendment analy- 
sis, the Supreme Court recognized that in some college 
structures, there were church representative holding 
governing authority in the college corporation, such as 
the power to approve bylaw changes or approve finan- 
cial transactions. Such facts alone do not necessarily or 
automatically threaten the institution's potential for 
independent or autonomous status. As a matter of fact, 
the Court noted that the colleges, even with such struc- 
tural representation, are capable of being "characterized 
by a high degree of institutional autonomy." Therefore, 
if the parties look for legal guidance when using the 
lerms "independent" and "autonomous" in relatioi.ship 
to the design of legal structures for a church-related col- 
lege, these cases offer some guidance. The factual 
records of these cases support the conclusion that an 
institution can retain its potential for independence and 
autonomy even if it has, in IntLmal governing positions, 
persons from the religious body with which the college 
identifies. It is also possible to retain some exclusive 
governance authorit}' for such persons in the college 
structures. It appears that the more significant criteria 
an? the rooting of the authority and the control of the 
governance of tlie institution in the articles and bylaws 
which govern it. 

The Court has focused on the predominance of the 
institution's ai..* to educate according to the norms of 
academic freedom. Ultimately, the autonomous char 
acter of tl* institution is found in a factual analysis uf 
the standards influencing such board decisions as hir 
ing, admissions, and standards of professional educa 
lional inquiry, not primarily or solel> in its structure 
of govemance. 

While the structure is relevant to the potential for 
maintaining the independence of the institution, the 
critical emphasis should be on tracing all decisional 
authority in the institution to corporate, not ecdesias 



tical, sources. Persons who govern the institution 
must be cognizant of the professional norms speafic 
to academia and to the standards relevant to their 
institutional identity and mission. Those norms and 
goals should be the frame of reference for their inter- 
nal decision making. 

Once the parties differentiate between the functions 
of governance structure and the norms of decision 
making akid adnut to the potential for independence 
and autonomy, even when an institution is related to a 
religious entity, the goal of an independent college is 
more easily attained. No balanced structure is inher- 
ently suspect when considering the single criterion of 
independence; whether it be a membership (two-tier) 
or non-member (one-tier) model, whether powers are 
unified or divided; whether it requires a numerical 
proportion of persons from the congregation, or 
whether the board members are appointed or self-per- 
petuating. Factors both internal and external to the 
institution may influence the preference for one model 
or another. Other factors may jeopardize the existence 
of institutional autonomy, 

"JURIDICAL RELATIONSHIP" TO THE 
CHURCH 

Often , the phrase "juridical relationship" to the 
church is interpreted as implying that such a relation 
ship is problematic. This author knows of no authon 
tative definition or structural requisites, canonical or 
civil, of the term "juridical relationship" that gives 
guidance on this term as criterion for governance 
structures. 

Article II of the General Norms of Ex Cordc Ecclesiae 
suggests an expansive potential for go-'crnance 
options. The link with the church ma^ be "a formal, 
constitutive and statutory bond or hy reason of an 
institutional commitment made hy those responsible 
for it." Tl\e institution through its strictures and regu 
lations is to guarantee the expression ana the preser- 
vation of this Catholic identity. 

It is possible that two factual situations may be the 
source of the understanding that persons have when 
they use the phrase "juridical relationship" m the con- 
text of the relationship between an institution and a 
church entity. The first situation may permit control in 
some significant institutional govemance issue by an 
outside congregational or church representative using 
his/her authority rooted in ecclesiastical law. Thj sec- 
ond may permit structures inside the college or uni- 
\ersity corporation to include ex-officio positions for 
church-related persons. However, in this instance 
their authority in the corporation would be defined by 
articles and bylaws, not by ecclesiastical law. 

The first situation may he problematic because it 
mixes ecclesiastical authority with corporate civil 
authority. As a result, the objectives, interests, and 
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norms controlling decisions may be lixed in a forum 
outside the board which has civil authority for the 
governance of the institution. For example, some col- 
lege bylav^s provide that the congregation has the 
authority to appoint a president. Some very old 
bylav^s give an outside authority, such as the bishop, 
the pov^er to approve corporate actions. It shoulo be 
noted that some state laws allow an "other bod/' to 
be identified in the articles and bylawo and to have 
governing authority in the corporation. There is not 
then,in some states, or even by the case law cited 
above, something inherently and legally inappropriate 
in this structure alternative. However, such structures 
do not appear to be appropriate to the norms of 
academia or to efficient management. Further, the 
"other body" may also be a source of legal and man- 
agement conflict within a corporation, to the detri- 
ment of both the corporation and the congregation. 
However, the point is that from a strictly legal per- 
spective, authority in an "other body" may be pennis- 
sible in some state statutes. This needs to be described 
for the integrity of the arialysis of potential options for 
governance. The parties, because of norms common to 
academia or other valid considerations, may reject 
such an alternative. 

Therefore, even when allowed be state and case law, 
if "juridical relationship" in an academic structure 
means the exercise of authority by an outside body 
which is rooted in ecclesiastical, not civil, l?.w, and 
decisions concerning internal matters are not made by 
those with legal authority to make them, such a rela- 
tionship may be inappropriate. 

However, if "juridical relationship" is limited to 
address the second factual situation (i.e., appropriate 
ex-officio structures and governance defined by a cor- 
poration's documents within the perimeters of state 
and case law), then it appears that "juridical relation- 
ship" may not necessarily be problematic. It has the 
potential to be consistent with the factual situation of 
an independent college which is identified in the case 
law cited above. 

From a civil perspective, there is no inherent threat 
in the second definition, if the structure has appropri- 
ate balance. The general norms of Ex Corde Ecclesiae 
appear to be compatible with the maintenance of 
independence and autonomy at least from a limited 
structural perspective. Note, this author, for analytical 
purposes, separates purely structural questions from 
the theological questions that may develop in the con- 
tinuing relationship with the church. Those continu- 
ing issues are beyond the scope of these observations. 

''MORAL AND SPIRITUAL INFLUENCE'' 

"Moral and spiritual influence" are not ttims that 
are espedaily helpful to a legal analysis of governance 
structure. As a practical matter, only those persons 
who have a position in a governance structure can 



exercise a moral and spiritual influence over the man- 
agement of capital and the preservation of mission 
and identity in a corporation. If all trustees are bound 
by the identity of the corporation and by its purposes 
as set forth in its articles and bylaws, then all have an 
equivalent obligation for moral and spiritual influence 
appropriate to the college's identity. The criteria may 
invite a deliberate examination and planning for the 
institution's decision making process and mandated 
continuing education for trustees. It may even lead to 
a concern for the maintenance of a critical mass of per- 
sons in governance who have experience in the insti- 
tution's tradition. Such criteria, however, are not 
directive for a comparative evaluation of structures 
and are especially unhelpful wh^n argued as a substi 
tutefor structure. 

CONSIDERATION OFATTTTUDES 

The above observations concern external issues— the 
statement of a goal or the use of terms. Agreement on 
an external statement does not always signify an 
underlying consensus of the parties. 

John Dewey once said that "bare facts alone do not 
coerce belief." Often, alternatives are accepted or 
rejected, not on the logic of the analysis supporting 
the alternatives, but on the beliefs, emotional positions 
and biases, recognized or unrecognized, ot the deci- 
sion makers. 

It is often the unstated beliefs and ihe disparity of 
beliefs and assumptions among the parties that deter- 
mine the development of a structure's successful 
design and implementation. It is helpful to consider 
what influence beliefs or attitudes may have in the 
process of designing new governance structures. 

First, what are the underlying beliefs cmong the par- 
ties abouf he rights, reJationships and rolc-s of congre- 
gational bers and trustees on the future gover- 
nance of i..^ institution? 

Hopefully, the design of a corporate structure m a 
Catholic college is related to a perception of church as 
found in the Vatican II documents such as Lumen 
Gentium, Gaudium et Spes, and Apostolicam Actuositatem 
and Perfectae Cariatis, 

The principles of these documents clearly set forth a 
vision cf the church in the world and express an 
appreciation for the pluralism of modern society. In 
the context of participation in the service mission of 
the church, there is an affirmative disposition to the 
sharing of substantive governing authority with the 
laity, whose authority for service rests in baptism. This 
theological goal, however, does not justify the railjre 
to plan carefully and strategically for the perpetuity of 
the religious tradition of the institution. Nor does it 
justify the failure to analyze the legal and equitable 
concerns of the congregation in the transfer of assets 
to a corporation or the transfer of governing authority 
over those assets. Such attentiveness is usually pre* 
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sumed by a fiduciary responsible for trust assets. 
However, there is sometimes the attitude that congre- 
gation? are too controlling ^f they are not predisposed 
to give all assets or tiansfer all governing authority 
without negotiating some secure governing positions 
in future structures or some legal protection for the 
dedication of the assets. 

This attitude is evidenced by expressions of surprise 
that the congregation would be so pragmatic or so 
"distrusting" as to want legally enforceable docu- 
ments in lieu of affirmations of good will. Such 
expressions are not only misplaced but may under- 
mine the quality of analysis and the creation of trust 
among the parties that is necessary to create future 
structures and to accommodate the legitimate inter- 
ests of the congregation as well as the future needs of 
the institution. 

Second, what beliefs of the parties influence their 
objectivity in examining all structural options for the 
trarisfer of assents and governance? 

Many institutions were founded by congregations 
which acted as human endowments. Assets of the con- 
gregation were used for and conveyed to the institu- 
tion, which was often not legally separate. When sepa- 
rately incorporated, institutional governance was not 
necessarily differentiated from congregational govern- 
ment. Often rare books and art treasures were given to 
congregations directly. Congregations then housed 
them in the institutions without careful cataloging. 

As the two interrelated organizations became dis- 
tinct legally and 0})erationally, many serious and com- 
plex legal and equitable issues surfaced which involve 
various principles of civil and canon law. 

A resolution of these issues which facilitates the 
autonomous operation of the institution and accom- 
modates the legal and equitable rights of the congre- 
gation requires maximum latitude for using a variety 
of instruments. Among these are transfers in trust, 
restrictive transfers, leases, contracts, and such diverse 
corporate models as dual governing boards, single 
governing boards, reserved fX)wers, and the like. The 
value of any of these alternatives can only be deter- 
mined in a fact-specific analy^'S. None of them has a 
universally appropriate application. The various legal, 
business, and cultural circumstances surrounding 
each institution and congregation preclude the prefer- 
ability of any one structure. Local facts, not precon- 
ceiveci notions, should direct the analysis. 

Third, are objective standards being used by admin- 
istration, congregation and trustees when they review 
the range of structural alternatives in governance to 
provide for continued education and socialization m 
Catholic principles and values relevant to the gover 
nance of the institution? 

Sometimes the necessity to modernize governance 
structures predates an institution's consideration of 
what makes up its identity. Congregations have little 
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experience in formalizing an empirical formula setting 
forth the essence of the tradition to be perpetuated. 
Catholic identity, in the context of academic and 
corporate management, may be just as elusive to 
Catholic and to non-Catholic trustees. 

Is there not a need to address this issue, especially 
when the institution declares a specific religious iden- 
tity and simultaneously embraces pluralistic gover- 
nance? 

Do parties perceive the necessity to plan a structure 
for ensuring the cont'iuing presence of a critical mass 
of governors who know the tradition of the congrega- 
tion and the religious identity of the institution? 

Historically, those colleges which were founded to 
address such specific populations as women, various 
urban groups, or the underprepared student main- 
tained their purpose despite difficult circumstances 
because the individuals who operated the institutions 
shared the same value formation. When such a system 
is separated legally from college governance, what 
alternative mechanism in the institution will replace it 
and provide for the education process necessary to 
give meaning to a statement of the college's purpose 
and identity? Perhaps the fundamental question of 
whether every congregational tradit?on is trans- 
ferrable needs to be asked. The issue is this: if there is 
something to preserve in a system which is in transi- 
tion, should there be heightened sensitivity to design- 
ing some mechanism for continuing that which is 
worth preserving? 

It is possible that too little attention has been given 
to this issue. Interesting to note is the disinclination to 
design mechanisms for continuity and socialization in 
such a value sensitive area as higher education with a 
religious affiliation. The follov^ng example illustrates 
the attention given to the relationship of governance 
structures in order to provide continuity and socializa- 
tion of values across generations of trustees, especially 
when a certain program goal, philosophy, or value is 
at stake. 

In one private, non-church related, nonprofit corpo- 
ration, the incorporators adopted a membership 
model (two-tier) for the corporation and retained the 
power to appoint trustees. TTie founders were a group 
of psychologists, physicians, and treatment specialists 
who believed in their ri\odality of treatment and 
whose record supported the success of their philoso- 
ph' and modality. In this instance, there was a rea- 
son. J analysis for not adopting a self -perpetuating 
board. They recognized the possibility that trustees 
nught be selected because of their value as fund rais- 
ers or because of their social connection^ without nec- 
essarily having a commitment to the founders' specif- 
ic philosophy and modality of treatment. Future 
trustees who might be insensitive to the philosophy of 
the corporation might be inclined to follow the path of 
federal funding which might jeopardize the modality 
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of treatment which the members believe effective. 
Whether or not the two-tier corporate structure is the 
only mechanism to advance their objective may be 
debated. The point is simply this: Should some atten- 
tion be given to this question? Are structures relevant 
to this objective? If structures are relevant, is each one 
being evaluated on its merits? 

Fourth, should it be assumed that current trustees 
who successfully raise money for the institution 
should have proportionate power to govern with no 
accountability to other persons or entities? 

Such an assumption seems to be inappropriate for a 
public, charitable corporation. Trustees are stewards 
not proprietors. Deductible donations are gifts liOt a 
quid pro quo for the exercise of power. A trustee, indi- 
vidudly, has no legal authority. The board is to oper- 
ate as a collective; one person, one vote, with board 
decisions being made on the basis of information 
appropriately provided by a college's administration 
and given to all board members. The short-sighted 
attitude that a trustee's influence is related to his/her 
contribution, could wreak havoc on a board and 
undermine the integrity and the identity of the col- 
lege. Such a philosophy would support the practice of 



admissions policies being dictated by the develop- 
ment office. If such a practice is inappropriate for 
admissions, it is certainly inappropriate for gover- 
nance. Such an attitude is potentially disruptive in the 
context of Catholic institutions because it pays too lit- 
tle attention to the historical mission of the institution 
and the contributions of a variety of constituents that 
need to be balanced to preserve the institution's rich 
heritage. 

CONCLUSION 

One writer has suggested that academicians are sus- 
picious of non-academicians in governance of colleges 
and universities. Perhaps, non-academicians deserve 
some suspicion. Hopefully, these observations will 
invite a mutual readiness on the part of all the parties 
in the institution— congregations, church related offi- 
cials, trustees, and administrators — so that they will 
turn declarative sentences into questions and suspend 
their beliefs in order to be open to the best alterna- 
tives. The role of Catholic institutions in enriching 
pluralism in higher education in the Uniicd States 
requires no less. 
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The Relationship Between Trustees 
and Sponsoring Religious Congregations 



Richard V. Warner, CSC 



An important, and often critical, area of concern for 
colleges and universities and for religious congrega- 
tions is the relationship between an institution's 
trustees and the sponsoring religious communit)- The 
issue takes on significantly greater importance with 
the passing of time, for a number of reasons. While it 
is difficult to generalize about this matter because of 
the wide variety of approaches to institutional gover- 
nance taken by different religious communities, it is 
important to describe the context out of which all 
these structures evolved. 

After a brief review of some of the changing circum- 
stances which exacerbate the difficulties some institu- 
tions face in this regard, I would like to propose a 
model which might be more applicable to the existing 
situations at many Catholic colleges and universities. 

Many of the current written statements of expecta- 
tions guiding the relationships between the religious 
congregations and the institutions were written 25 or 
more years ago. At that time, religious life was begin- 
ning a difficult process of adaptation to the spirit and 
the direction of the Second Vatican Council. Larger 
institutions were growing and becoming more com- 
plex while smaller colleges previously dedicated to 
the preparatic.i of religious for community aposto- 
lates opened enrollmem to lay persons as well. 
Coeducation was becoming prevalent, and some reli- 
gious congregations began to address the need to 
irerge institutions for a number of diverse reasons. 

Collaboration among all the different persons consti- 
tuting a church which had developed a renewed 
understanding of itself as the people of God, whether 
clerics, religious or lay, was promoted in the context of 
institutional service understood more and more as 
ministry. National and international discussions about 
the nature of a Catholic institution of higher education 
that would be both faithful to its Catholicity and to 
the norms of academic life in the United Sates were 
crucial to new understandings and sometimes to the 
very definitions of the institutions themselves. 
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Before this time, governance for these institutions 
was largely derived from the structures of religious 
authority within the congregations. Provincial or gen- 
eral superiors appointed the religious who served as 
presidents of the colleges and universities, and often 
the members of the provincial or general councils 
served as the board of trustees. In a setting where the 
same persons were often both sponsors and trustees, 
questions of mutual responsibility did not arise. The 
participation of lay persons was limited to an adviso- 
ry role, with a special emphasis on their ability and 
responsibility to provide financial expertise and con- 
tributions to religious administrators. 

In the United States, the debate over the responsibility 
of the government to provide some financial support to 
private and especially church-related institutions was 
underway. Many Catholic institutions were increasingly 
taking on the nature of public trusts because ot the 
growing demands for large amounts of financial sup- 
port required form all sources. Government grants to 
private institutions of higher education raised some 
questions as to whether or not an explicit reference to 
the Catholic character of an institution would impede 
procurement of these needed monies. 

Among some groups of religious, questions were 
also being raised about the appropriateness of large 
numbers of religious serving within an institutional 
framework in the face of growing apostolic needs and 
opportunities for direct service to the poor in the cities 
and in what were formerly mission territories. Some 
calls were raised urging religious congregations to 
leave institutional commitments. The effects of what 
would become a steady stream of departures from 
priesthood and religious life were already beginnmg 
to be felt among congregations which only ten years 
before had reached unprecedented levels of growth m 
membership, in the number of apostolic commitments 
made, and in constant requests from bishops through- 
out the land for the presence of religious in education- 
al institutions! 

The separately incorporated boards which were 
established in this context were comprised of lay and 
religious members. The board, rather than a group of 
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individuals representing and denved from the found- 
ing religious congregation, held the institution "in 
trust/' 

The lay persons asked to participate on these boards 
often were chosen from among the graduates of the 
Institutions and brought to their task a special fond- 
ness for individual members of the religious congre- 
gation and for the institution itself. 

Legal alienation of the institutions v^as not common- 
place, although it did take place with the approval of 
the Holy See at the University of Notre Dame. Often 
separate yet parallel structures v^ere created v^hich 
placed a counal or board comprised entirely, or in its 
majority, of religious with final authority to appoint 
trustees L.id to confirm or veto decisions above a more 
numerous group of trustees which operated well 
within a framework of limited responsibility. This 
remains a general pattern of governance. 

Today the majority of the Catholic institutions 
appear to have clearly determined their . pecific mis- 
sion and their role or place within the educational 
community. The atmosphere of mutual respect 
betwe»?n trustees and congregations continues. 

Nevertheless, it is legitimate and a matter of some 
urgency to raise questions which arise out of the con- 
text of circumstances which already or in the near 
future may well jeopardize existing arrangements by 
limiting their effectiveness. 

How effective and viable are current governance 
documents given the state of religious life today and 
the influence a decreasing number of religious can 
have on the life of an institution? What are the effec- 
tive ways in which lay and religious trustees can hold 
"in trust" an institution which derives its central iden 
tity from its Catholic character and its relationship to 
the church? What are reasonable expectations on the 
part of trustees towards the sponsoring religious con- 
gregation and vice versa? 

Many leaders of religious congregations have spo- 
ken clearly and legitimately about the positive effects 
the renewal oi religious life has brought about in the 
United .^^tates. Constitutions and basic governing doc- 
ument.> are inspired by changes which needed to 
occur and which stress the evangelical basis for 
vowed religious life and for both the community life 
and the ministry which flow from founding charisms. 
A diver ^..^ in ministries has enabled congregations to 
meet the changing needs of the -nurch, especially 
among the poor. Structures within religious institu 
tions are much ^nore collaborative and inciuMve in 
nature. Religious life in whal were formerly mission 
areas, especially in Africa and Asia, is thriving, and 
the number of people in formation is encouragmg. 
Also, religious men and women are clearly better pre- 
pared for their ministry today than at an) previous 
time in recent history. 

Nevertheless, the aging of religious in ihib country 
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continues, as does the severe decline in the number of 
vocations to religious life and priesthood. And these 
two factors are slowly but surely influencing the ques- 
tions under discussion here. 

How does a religious congregation exercise influ- 
ence within a complex educational setting with a 
dwindling number of academics, administrators, and 
personnel available for service in crucial areas of stu- 
dent life? While .eligious today are in a better posi- 
tion than ever before to describe in meaningful terms 
their charisms and the gift their congregations repre- 
sent for the church and for specific institutions, 
attempts to transmit these values effectively to others 
uho are not religious or to institutionalize them in 
convincing ways do not seem viable, especially for 
the long term. 

The question here is not whether lay persons appre- 
ciate or understand an institutions's or a congrega- 
tion's charism, or whether they are as generous as 
individual religious in service of the institution within 
ihis framework. Rather, the problem arises from the 
simple reality that charism by its very nature is most 
effective when people see and appreciate its value 
personified in men and women who dedicate their 
lives in public witness and service to the values 
derived from it. Hentage days and displays can never 
adequately replace a respected religious professor, 
campus minister, or administrator. 

To speak of "traditions of education" which respect 
the facts surroundi:ig ihe founding of the institution 
and the source of its vitality for generations does not 
hold much promise either if, in the end, the reference 
IS only a historical footnote. Often the most generous 
alumni and alumnae are those whose lives were 
changed not so much by a tradition but rather by a 
person who embodied the values which make ap the 
tradition. 

The establishment of a "mission" office or the 
appointment of a religious or lay officer to carry out 
this function is often a parallel structure to the central 
administration of an institution with no line authority 
and with relatively little effective influence on day to 
day operations or the development and implementa- 
tion of policies. 

The lessons from history seem clear. It is highly 
doubtful that larger institutions will preserve and 
develop their Catholic character without an impor- 
tant, appropriate, and determinative role for and by 
the founding religious congregation. Such a role must 
be derived from the current circumstances and the 
best future hopes of both the institution and the spon- 
soring religious community. And it must be carried 
out in close collaboration with lay persons, many of 
whom are partners in the ministry. 

In the case of smaller colleges, the same general con- 
cern seems applicable but within the context of addi- 
tional worries about financial viability and the chang- 
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ing pools from which applicants are attracted. 

The declining numbers of active religious and the 
sparse number of men and women entering religious 
life in the United States today raise two additional 
concerns. 

As the number of active religious continues to drop, 
the pool from which religious who are both qualified 
and available to serve on boards as representatives of 
the sponsoring congregation is also reduced. At the 
very least, the possibility of turnover and 'new blood' 
is severely limited, esp>ecially if attempts are made to 
avoid having religious with appointments within the 
institution serve on the governing board as well. 

Secondly, the number of lay persons significantly 
influenced by religious within Catholic institutions 
will also decrease in the years that lie ahead. How this 
will affect the close bonds which generally unite lay 
persons and religious who both serve as trustees and 
whose paths have often crossed within the same insti- 
tution is debatable. At the very least, however, it seems 
fair to say that a common understanding and apprecia- 
tion for the Catholic heritage and character of the insti- 
tution will not be as present in the future as it has been 
in the past. Dialogue among persons with diverse back- 
grounds is enriching, but it is also particularly benefi- 
cial for an institution when strong persons representing 
a common heritage are parties to the discussion. What 
legitimate expectations can be placed on a sponsoring 
religious congregation which does not and may well 
not have sufficient personnel to exert legitimate influ- 
ence on the course of its growth and development? 

Today when it is most important to have qualified 
trustees prepared to preserve, promote, and develop 
the special character of Catholic institutions cariymg 
out their missions within a secular culture, congrega 
tions generally have the fewest resources available. 

One possible model which might address some of 
these questicns while protecting the essential charac- 
ters of institi/ions is a bicameral function within a 
board of trustees. Such a model exists at the 
University of Notre Dame where the Congregation of 
Holy Cross is in a relatively strong position from the 
perspective of religious assigned to all aspects of the 
life of the institution. 

The bylaws of the university provide lor 12 fellows 
and up to 50 trustees including the fellows. 

The Fellows of the University of Notre Dame is a 
self perpetuating body composed of six priests of the 
Congregation of Holy Cross and six lay persons. 
These 12 men and women have the power and 
authority granted to the founding group and their 
successors. The fellows also serve as trustees of the 
university and meet once a year. It is this group which 



holds "in trust" the essential character and purpose of 
the institution. 

Their responsibilities in,:lude the electiw .t (and 
removal) of trustees, amendment of the bylaws of the 
institution by a two thirds vote, the promotion and 
protection of the Catholic character of the institution 
as its essential character, and the conduction of the 
institution in such a way as to make full use of the tal- 
ents and dedication of the Holy Cross religious. Four 
areas of special and traditional service of religious 
include ''the vital role of the priest-professor, adminis- 
trative and academic roles including the presidency, 
responsibility for the pastoral ministry to students and 
faculty, and participation in t;ie residential life of the 
student.'' 

A Statement of Mutual Commitments between the con- 
gregation and the university addresses the four tradi- 
tional functions of the religious in terms of the 
Catholic character of the institution and with specific 
commitments on the part of each group. 

The trustees, eight of whom are religious, meet three 
times each year and hold all power not specifically 
reserved, as stated above, to the fellows. 

A bicameral model such as the one described pro- 
motes the unity of all trustees, religious and lay, who 
carry out normal trustee responsibilities and function 
at the cennal core of the institution, while resf>ecting 
and appreciating the special role of the twelve trustees 
who have additional responsibility for the essential 
character of the university. 

For a sponsoring religious congregation, such ah 
arrangement can bring together the congregation and 
the trustees in a context of respect for the founding 
charism. It offers the religious community appropriate 
access to positions within the institution on a continu- 
ing basis. The trustees, whether religious or lay, hold 
the institution "in trust" for the purposes for which it 
was founded, and in the last analysis, for the church, 
at whose explicit call the sponsoring religious commu- 
nity founded the work as a ministry of service and 
continues * "s such over the course of time. 

Finally, . . icameral arrangement may well offer full 
participation in the work of trusteeship to all mem- 
bers without oversight or "interference" by an "out- 
side" group, while at the same time providing the 
desired protection for the essential character of the 
institution, derived from the congregation's chansm. 
Such a model might prove a useful option while we 
await whatever future developments might affect reli- 
gious life in the United States, including new forms of 
evangelical commitment not presently available or 
imagined. 
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Reflections of a Lay Trustee 

Margaret M. Healy 



During the last 21 years, I have been a trustee of 
seven different Catholic colleges and universities, 
including o le senninary. I accepted the invitations in 
all cases because I knew the president and/or some of 
the trustees, and I knew and admired something 
about the educational mission of the institution. But I 
accepted the invitations also because I have had the 
be efit of a Catholic college education. I continue to 
vaiue that education, and I wish to repay some of the 
debt I owe to the dedicated teachers and administra- 
to*^, religious and lay, whose knov;ledge, insight and 
personal lives shaped my deepest commitments and 
helped me set the purposes which shaped my life's 
direction and activities. 

While an undergraduate in the mid-19j0's, I was a 
"serious student" who enjoyed my studies and v/as 
somewhat successful at them. I had discovered ' the 
intellectual life" and embraced it with passion. I was 
also a "serious Catholic," trying to understand what it 
meant to be a member of the church at that time. 
Through the people I met at college and in the intercol- 
legiate organizations to which I belonged (the National 
Federation of Catholic College Students and the Young 
Christian Students), I encountered a view of the church 
which convinced me of the importance of lay people 
and their work in spreading the good news. In those 
days, we read and discussed the theologians whose 
thought— though suspect at the time- -shaped the 
developments of Vatican II, and we studied the 
church's social teachings through encyclicals and 
through the lives of Christians dedicated to reforming 
the neighborhoods and institutions where they lived 
and worked. We plumbed the implications of Pius 
XII's Mystici Corporis for the insights it gave us on the 
church and the obligations of membership in it. 

In my own experience, to understand myself as part 
of the Body of Christ was tc come of age as a lay per- 
son in the church. I had to choose whether I would 
a. sume my responsibility in the work of building up 
Christ's body and of witnessing to the spirit which 
animated the church. It did not make sense to talk of 
living my individual life as though I did not have a 
vital connection to all members of the body from 
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which I drew my support and some direction for my 
choices. In doing the work which was mine, I had to 
use as my guidelines both my individual abilities and 
penchants and the needs of the church in my time. I 
chose higher education as my workplace, because my 
conviction that the intellectual life is a special way of 
living out the Gospel — and I have worked in and for 
Catholic colleges and universities because of their 
potential for educating young, people in the commit- 
ments of that life: the commitment to search for the 
truth, to respect it wherever it is found, to shun the 
quick and easy solution, and [o follow its demands in 
action on behalf of all God's people, wherever one 
may find oneself. 

I thus come to my work as a trustee believing in the 
missions of Catholic colleges and universities and 
wishing to help them be fulfilled. I expect that those 
who invite me to join their boards invite me to be true 
partners in this joint endeavor. At the level of the 
board of trustees, it is no ir.ore the responsibility of the 
sponsoring religious community or of the religious or 
lay trustees to do this than it is the other's. Lay 
trustees, in my experience, accept trusteeship because 
they think the institution is doing a good job of edu- 
cating btudents, they have some level of confidence in 
the administration, and they think they have some- 
thing to bring to the work of the board and the chal- 
lenges facing the institution. Most of us have studied 
the bylaws and the guidebooks published by the 
Association of Governing Boards and know that in 
becoming trustees we are assuming, along with our 
religious colleagues, certain responsibilities to see that 
the institution is what it is supposed tc be, even if we 
are not yet clear what the implications of those 
responsibilities are. We know that the institution has 
been chartered by a state for a given purpose and that 
our work must ensure that the institution continues to 
exist to achieve that purpose. We are aware that stu- 
dents and parents choose the institution because of 
what it promises in programs and activities and envi- 
ronment, and we work to see that the resources neces- 
sary to deliver these are available, even when we will 
have to raise them ourselves. We are aware that the 
institution's history and commitments are integrally 
entwined with the history and presence of the spon- 




soring religious cuinmunity, and we work to see that 
the traditions and educational values of the sponsor 
are a wellspring for the learning and growing which 
takes place on campus. But to achieve these ends, we 
expect the religious sponsor to be present on the cam- 
pus, as well as on the board and in faculty and admin- 
istrative positions. 

Lay trustees know, also, that we have responsibility 
to appoint a president able to direct the institution's 
operations witlan the context of policies given by the 
board and the bylaws and traditions already in place; 
that we must protect the institution's independence as 
a place of learning and research, even when that inde- 
pendence be from inappropriate actions of the spon- 
soring order or the local bishop; that we have to be 
public relations officers for the institution with neigh* 
bors and local governments and the press; and that we 
must choose our own successors according to the 
institution's need and prepare them to work as hard 
for the institution as we have. 

To carry out these responsibilities well, the bylaws 
grant trustees appropriate authority. If they do not— if 
the sponsoring community as a separate board holds 
the authority to itself— we, the lay trustees have not 
been accepted as true partners in the common cause. 
Our talent and commitment is not judged to be ade- 
quate to the task. The lay board is then seen to be hold 
ing the institution in trust for the sponsoring order. 
Instead, we should be together holding the institution 
in trust for all of those to whom it belongs, including 
the religious order which founded it; the public which 
chartered it; the faculty and administrators who teach 
and work to fulfill the mission; the students, present 
and past, who learned and grew there; and all others 
who support it with their money and talents. 

And yet there is a very special relationship of the 
sponsoring community to the institution, and we 
trustees— lay and religious — work to preserve it. But to 
be successful in doing so, the sponsor must help us 
understand the educational philosophy and tradition 
of the order. Many of us are alumnae/i of the institu- 
tions of which we are trustees. Some of us are not. But 
even for those of us who are alumnae/i, our experi- 
ence at the institution was often 20 or 25 years ago, and 
our understandings change as do the experiences and 
expectations of the students who come to us. If trustees 
are to do their work effectively, they have to under 
stand the sponsoring community's current under 
standing of itself and its work and how that work is 
continued on the campus today. Board retreats or pre 
sentations by religious faculty members are ways of 
building this understanding, as is trustee attendance at 
ceremonies marking the order's tradition. 

When there is mutual respect and trust and true 
partnership, trustees and sponsor will set the agenda 
for the institution's future together, and all the infer 
mation needed to set the agenda and make the deci 



sions will be shared. Sponsor's plans which might 
affect the institution will be on the table. The lay 
trustees assume that the sponsoring community's 
commitment to the institution leads them to prepare 
members for faculty, administrative, and trustee posi- 
tions. They assume also that, when needed, there will 
be strong candidates from among the orders'^ mem- 
bers for the presiden :y. While no one will deny that 
institutions can continue as Catholic centers of learn- 
ing and research without religious in the presidency 
or faculty, I do not think it is possible to sustain the 
spirit and traditions of the sponsoring order over time 
without a critical number of the order's members on 
campus in these positions. How the sponsor is plan- 
ning for this presence is critical knowledge the 
trustees should have. When members of the oider are 
no longer available for the institutions, the trustees 
must discuss the feasibility and meaning of continu- 
ing the sponsorship. 

From time to time there are concems that befall the 
institution because of its relationship to the official 
church. Qiallenges from church authonty to speakers 
or programs on campus or to faculty opinions spoken 
in the press have to be dealt with by the trustees. At 
times like these, the religious sponsor may be more 
vulnerable than the institution itself. But in a true 
partnership, it is the trustees who must speak out, and 
they must be helped to understand the consequences 
of such challenges for the integrity of the institution. 
The Catholic college, as an academic institution, is a 
place where truth is sought through free inquiry and 
shared in a context of mutual respect. Its very nature 
is weakened by actions external to the process which 
intermpt the search or undermine the respect. Being 
Catholic should not be seen as constraining a colkge 
' or university's search for truth. 

Being a trustee of a college or university is not an 
easy task. It requires a significant commitment of 
time, energy and resources. No trustee is always satis- 
fied with her/his performance as a trustee. We don't 
always move quickly or decisively enough to do the 
best thing for the institution. It takes too long to come 
to a shared understanding jf the challenge and/or the 
answe. to it. But rarely has anything I've done given 
me a deeper sense of personal ennchment. The art of 
trusteeship is practiced with considerably mure skill 
these days at Catholic colleges and universities than it 
was when I accepted my first assignment 21 years 
ago. From uncertain beginnings, boards of trustees are 
becoming true partnerships with sponsoring religious 
orders. The many challenges facing independent edu- 
cation in this country and the declining numbers and 
resources of religious sponsors will test these partner- 
ships more in the future. I think they will grow and be 
st;cngthened, however, because of our common com- 
mitment to the preservation of the very special plates 
which are cur Catholic colleges and universities. 
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The Role of the Young Trustee 

Nanq^ M. Haegel 



My experience as a trustee of ihe University of 
Notre Dame began in the spring of 1987 with a tele- 
phone call from newly appointed president Rev. 
Edward Malloy CSC. I remember it well. I became ill 
and was hospitalized for two weeks soon after I began 
teaching at UCLA and had just arrived home from the 
ordeal. I was recuperating that day, thinking that at 
this rate my tenure as a faculty member at UCLA was 
going to be a very short one. When the phone rang 
and Falher Malloy's secretary informed me that he 
was calling, I had two thoughts. The first was that 
now, in addition to my own students and colleagues, 

he president of Notre Dame knew that I wasn't at 
work. The second was that my secretary, who had 
referred the call, was probably wondering if I had 
taken a sudden turn for the worse, since we rarely 
receive calls from priests in the materials science 
department at UCLA. 

The University of Notre D«.ne first designated two 
positions on its Board of Trustees for "young alumni" 
in 1984. The bylaws state: "Two Trustees shall be 
recent graduates of the University, one male and one 
female, under the age of thirty at Uie time of their elec- 
tion who shall serve only one three year term." As a 
1981 graduate of Notre Dame, who had completed 
graduate school at Berkeley and recently accepted a 
UCLA faculty job, I was asked to serve as a Notre 
Dame trustee because I was still close enough to my 
student experience to reflect that point of view, and 
yet my current perspective arises from my life and 
work as a faculty member at a major university. The 
expectation and the challenge of the position, howev- 
er, was clearly to function as a trustee, that is, one who 
takes a broader view of the university, acts for its com- 
mon good and balances the needs of its many differ- 
ent constituencies. 

The questions that I have been asked during the past 
three years, both by those close to and far from uni- 
versity life, have been remarkably similar. How do 
faculty and students regard trustees? What role do 
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young trustees play? What did you learn and what 
has the experience meant for you? 

Hrst, how do students and faculty regard boards of 
trustees? hi some ways, I think most students regard 
trustees in the same way that many of us, during 
some stage of our lives, regard God. We've been told 
He's there, but frankly it doesn't seem to affect us 
much on a daily basis. When I was a student at Notre 
Dame, one could tell when the trustees were on cam- 
pus because it seemed as though the lights illuminat- 
ing the Golden Dome were a bit brighter. I have a 
friend who teaches at loyola Marymount University 
who says that he know? when the trustees are on cam- 
pus because of parking restrictions. As a student, I 
knew that trustees came to campus, but I really had 
no idea who they were or what they did. This would 
not represent the opinion of that small minority of stu- 
dents who might meet with ^he trustees, but I believe 
it is a fair summation of the experience of the majority. 
Trustees are often viewed as invisible powers, those 
who make decisions affi ting the campus community 
with little or no accountability to it. The image of 
trustees is that of a highly conservative, basically 
benign, and distant power.For faculty, the perception 
is somewhat more sophisticated, though perhaps not 
much. Prior to my Notre Dame experience, I was 
aware, as a faculty member, of the role that trustees 
play in setting certain types of policy, in fund raising 
and in the key area of universit>' relations. Yet, I could 
not name the chairperson of the University of 
California regents, I do not knov; how often they 
meet, and I doubt that I have ever met one. This is due 
in part to the size of the UC system and to my po::>ition 
as a junior faculty member. However it al:>o reflects 
the reality that, though we share a comrr^on mission, 
the spheres of our activity rarely overlap. 

Some tension between faculty and trustees, as col- 
lective groups, seems natural and probably even 
healthy in any university or college thsK is always 
assessing its own mission and performance. The 
administration plays a key role in determining 
whether that tension is creatively and constructively 
channeled for the conunon good. Through my service 
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on the Notre Dame board, I came to appreciate the 
wide variety of expertise, and expectations, that a 
truly diverse boarvl brings tc the campus. As a faculty 
member, I've often wondered when was the last time 
that most trustees or regents have ;een the iiiside of a 
classroom, not counting the campus lou and "show 
and tell" performances. As a tmslee then, I fantasized 
that sometime, just for an afternoon, it would be fun 
to disperse the entire board of trustees into university 
classrooms. At Notre Dame, they could occuj./ the 
lectern in classrooms ranging from theology to inter- 
national relations, science to law, engineering to arcr.i- 
tecture. A number of stereotypes, among faculty, stu- 
dents and trustees, might be shaken.Amidst all these 
factors influencing the trustees and their relationship 
to the university community, what role does the 
young trustee play and how beneficial or effective is 
it? The answer to that question can only come from 
those boards that have tried this arrangement. Donald 
Keough, chairman of ihe Board of Trustees of the 
University of Notre Dame writes: 

The addition of two young alumni 
trustees on the board of the University of 
Notre Dame was instituted some time ago 
to be certain that the board, whose primary 
responsibility is to set the fundamental pol- 
icy of the UfJversity, has access to the input 
of outstanding young alumni who still 
have views based on their recent experi- 
ence as students. Older alumni trustees 
look back across a decade or two or more 
and the Notre Dame they remembered as a 
student no longer exists. In addition, hav- 
ing outstanding young alumni serve on the 
board for a three-year stint does indeed 
provide an education for the individuals 
concerned .... They begin to ^ee the 
University in a new light. Each of these 
young alumni trustees will undoubtedly be 
important members of the Notre Dame 
conmunity for decades to come. The early 
trustee experience will enable him or her to 
have a deeper perspective of the University 
and its mission. In short, the board, the 
University and the young alumni trustees 
all benefit. 

The main advantage of including recent graduatirs 
on the board is obvious: their presence does serve to 
bring a relatively young perspective to the board, 
without the problems associated with direct ties to 
any campus constituency. A young alumnus or alum 
nae bring? fresh memories of the student experience, 
but also some healthy distance from it. At least on 
some issues, my fellow young trustee and I clearly 
brought a different perspective to the discussion than 
board members who may have graduated twenty. 



thirty or forty years eariier— before Notre Dame was a 
co-educational institution, before family life changed 
so dramatically in the United States, before so many of 
the changes in our church. 

Often, the primary risk of such appointments is that 
the positions, and therefore the young graduates 
themselves, will be viewed or will actually function as 
token members, a way to make the board appear more 
diverse or more open to new ideas without really 
changing its fundamental makeup. This was not my 
experience at Notre Dame. In formal discussions in 
the board meetings, but perhaps just as importantly at 
other informal and social times, I think the young peo- 
pie have been involved in the forming of consensus 
and in the crucial process of sharing and deliberation 
that allows individuals to see the university and the 
issues of the day through eyes other than their own. 

There are several procedural items which are impor- 
tant to the success of such appointments. First, the 
young alumni trustees must be involved in full and 
frank discussions and, at least within the sphere of 
their concern, must have the same access to informa- 
tion as all other trustees. I always felt that Notre Dame 
trustees and officials were candid with me in sharing 
their opinions and the sometimes necessarily confi- 
dential issues ^hat arise. Also, I believe that Notre 
Dame was wise in selecting a three year term of office, 
allowing us lime to become familiar with the people 
and the issues. I was constantly aware of stepping inio 
the middle of many issues and debates that carried 
with them long histories, both personal and institu- 
tional. If the tenure of appointment is too short, it will 
inhibit the type of exchange that is desired, simply 
because the environment can be intimidating at first. 
For me, the first year was one of listening and learn- 
ing, the second one of growing involvement, and the 
third was filled with a certain sense of urgency com- 
mon to those who know that time is limited. 

Personally, I am very grateful for the opportunity I 
have had to meet exceptional people who have 
become both friends and models in my own develop- 
ment as a Catholic educator. I have gained a great 
appreciation of the dedication and generosity of the 
members of the board of trustees. Perhaps some of the 
substance and value of our interactions is best con- 
veyed by sharing some of my thoughts during the last 
three years, as I reflected together with my fellow 
trustees on the challenges for Notre Dame and 
Catholic higher education. 

Thtre has been much deliberation lately among reli- 
gious orders, leaders of our church and university 
communities Ihennselves as to what makes a universi- 
ty Catholic. The Association of Catholic Colleges and 
Universities has been instrumental in encouraging this 
discussion. For me this question touches very closely 
upon the personal question of what makes me 
Catholic. What is key to my identity and self defini- 
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tion, and that of other people that I know and respect, 
that I would hope to see reflected in institutions and 
communities that define themselves in this way? 

As i reflect on my own journey, I realize that it was 
the example of a variety of people that defined for me 
what it mean to "be Catholic/' or, more appropriately, 
to live a life of faith, since my definition could include 
many religious traditions. First, I saw people whose 
religious conviction led them to freedom, freedom 
from fear and insecurity, and therefore to a willing- 
ness to risk. Believers can risk, because their security 
is ultimately not rooted in the approbation of this 
world. Secondly, I saw people who were more trans- 
parent, who avoided the tendency to build walls, 
images or defenses that would prevent them from 
being fully known in their humanity and vulnerabili- 
ty. Finally, I observed an attempt to integrate all 
aspects of their 'ives and gifts, not seeing life in 
either/ or terms, but integrating their work, relation- 
ships and faith. 

I think it is important, then, for Catholic colleges 
and universities to ask themselves the extent to which 
their Catholic character frees them in the service of 
their students and communities and allows them to 
take risks along the way. A Catholic college should be 
a place where individuals can take risks, the most 
important being the risk that young people take in 
truly becoming themselves. The Catholic institution 
should be, and I think usually is, a place where the 
individual counts, where the biblical injunction to 
search for the one lost sheep still applies. Finally, 
Catholic schools should be places that remind the rest 
of us that academic excellence and faith and academic 
standards and compassion can and should exist 
together. The Catholic university sees the quest for 
knowledge in a special light; it is a quest for God. 

During my tenure as a trustee, I often reflected upon 
my own experiences at Berkeley and UCLA for com- 
parison. At UCLA, we are an incredibly diverse collec- 
tion of people, with a spectrum of religious, ethnic and 
political views that mirrors our Southern California 
community. In some ways, that limits us; the common 
ground upon which we stand is very limited and our 
ability to engage certain key aspects of the human 
experience, including the religious one, is sometimes 
restricted. Yet in other way^, that identity frees 
us-^Uowing a level of open dialogue on most issues 
that can lake nothing for granted, providing students 
w^ilh exposure to a variety of religions and preparing 
them for the type of world in which they will really 
live. Competition and intensity drive the place. The 
biblical injunction to seek the lost may not always get 
heeded if the rest of the flock is headed for the Nobel 
Prize. The students^ have tremendous freedom in 
everything from their choice of lifestyle to their choice 
of courses. The community that results is very exciting, 
very intellectually challenging, somewhat unpre- 



dictable, and always a bit on guard. We push back 
frontiers of knowledge in all areas, direct our energies 
to the things of this earth, hire faculty and attract stu- 
dents, and do research with an abandon that is not 
common to Catholic institutions. This is the contribu- 
tion we make — sometimes for good, sometimes not. 

When I look to Catholic schools, I look for them to 
be similar in some ways, yet unique in others. 
Catholic colleges should be noted for their academic 
excellence, at whatever level that may be appropriate. 
Their motivation for excellence may differ at times 
from that of their secular counterparts, but it should 
be motivation nonetheless. A community that regards 
knowledge as a gift from God and teaching as a 
sacred task will necessarily value highly the intellectu- 
al life. Yet I also hope that they will be marked by the 
three things I mentioned earlier; a freedom that leads 
to a willingness to risk, a transparency that allows 
them to be honest in their assessment of themselves 
and an integrated spirituality that offers hope in a 
fragmented world. There are the unique gifts that we 
have to offer to all women and men of good will in 
our society — whether they share our religious tradi- 
tion, practice another, or claim none at all. 

What are some ways in which these characteristics 
would manifest themselves? The willingness to risk 
should be manifested in a willingness to disregard at 
times conventional wisdom, to champion causes that 
are not currently "fashionable," or to expenment with 
innovative programs outside the current academic 
mainstream. The maintaining of a core curriculum in 
times of wild experimentation, the development of 
unique community service programs, or giving atten- 
tion to the education of women and minority students 
are examples of cases where the independent initia- 
tive of some Catholic schools placed them in leader- 
ship positions today. 

Current issues that come to mind include the chal- 
lenge of broader science and technology education in 
a culture that is increasingly technology dependent 
and scientifically illiterate, the challenge of mtegratmg 
work and education (an often ignored reality for 
many of our students), and, omnipresent but rarely 
discussed, the whole issue of tenure and faculty stan- 
dards. Many people believe that the present tenure 
system often does not best serve the university or its 
people. Yet most schools, faced with highly 
entrenched constituencies and the Increased pressure 
for recruiting quality faculty, wfil not dare mention 
the problem. Catholic schools would seem logical 
places to begin to at le .st discuss alternative ways to 
protect academic freedom and the dignity and nghts 
of older individuals without relying on a system that 
creates an unhealthy environment for faculty during 
early years and an unrealistic one thereafter. 

Finally, we desperately need someone in the educa- 
tional community to lead us to a renewed focus on the 
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goal of simply preparing students for a lifetime of 
learning. Unfortunately many of our undergraduate 
students see their education as the university's 
responsibility, rather than their own, with ominous 
implications for their life after college. As educators, 
we encourage this short sighted, degree oriented 
approach when we concentrate too much on what stu- 
dents study and not how and why they do it. The 
Catholic tradition, with its emphasis on ongoing con- 
version, is a natural framework in which to develop a 
lifelong perspective, and Catholic institutions, whose 
educational view is holistic and communal, should be 
natural leaders in this endeavor. 

Experiential learning is used effectively at places 
like Notre Dame in the areas of social service, but 1 
think great opportunities exist as well in the sciences, 
literature and other fields to move students from 
being somewhat passive to being more active partici- 
pants in their education. The creativity that we bring 
to our research or artistic endeavors has not been as 
persistently brought to our classrooms in recen* years. 
In a society dominated by television, where 50 percent 
of our citizens routinely fail to vote, more active 
engagement in the learning process is a crucial chal- 
lenge for all levels of education. 

In addition to creative risk taking, I also look toward 
Catholic schools for a sense of authenticity, a sense of 
consistency and honesty, that is not common in our 
society at large. We know that the so-called "spin doc- 
tors" are at work everywhere— in Washington, in cor- 
porations and even, to some extent, in the public rela- 
tions offices of universities and colleges. Benefactors 
and trustees are often the focus of such efforts and so 
have a special challenge presented to them. In the 
Catholic tradition, individuals are called to admit their 
own limitations and fallibility and then io grow, even 
though our church sometimes has difficulty doing that 
with regard to its own history. Our schools and col- 
leges would be unique players in the public scene to 
the extent that we are able to be honest in our assess- 
ment of ourselves. In a time of inflated rhetoric, where 
all ideas must be novel and everyone must be number 
one, a humble voice may stand out most clearly. 



The issue of an integrated approach to education, 
one that is concerned with the education of (he whole 
student and equally with the quality of both academ- 
ic and student life, has been addressed extensively. It 
is the quality in Catholic colleges and universities 
that mauy people in secular institutions most admire. 
In this vein, 1 have often reflected upon and discussed 
with my trustee colleagr.cS the challenges for Catholic 
cc/ileges and universities today in educating women 
for life in society and in our church. The messages 
that young women receive from the Catholic commu- 
nity are very mixed. Women often become aware of 
this during their college years and then look to the 
pwple they respect to see how they are responding to 
these issues. When 1 was at Notre Dame, the greatest 
help to me in this area was the presence of women 
religious, some of the most authentic and mlcgrated 
people that 1 have ever met. They were Catholics who 
showed through their own lives how to lake an 
authentic stand in relationship to authority. Their 
presence on our campuses, aud the presence of lay 
women in a wide variety of roles, is perhaps more 
important now then ever before, especially on cam- 
puses where religious orders of men are the primary 
leadership figures. When students are being taught in 
the classroom that they must Stand up to prejudice 
and other forms of oppression in society, they will 
naturally look very closely to see how their own msti- 
tution is responding to what many perceive as preju 
dice within the church. 

At seme point in my career, 1 think would like to 
return to a Catholic university or college. 1 would like 
to be part of such a community, not because 1 would 
be more comfortable and not because 1 do not consid- 
er teaching at UCLA to be a sacred task, but because 1 
think the challenge and the mission in Catholic higher 
education is the greatest one imaginable — to create an 
environment in which both heart and mind come 
together, mature, and reach new vistas and are offered 
back in the service of Cod and Cod's people. Trustees, 
both the young trustees and all those that are young at 
heart, can help build such an environment. For me 
that is a task worthy of the energies of your life. 
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sponsors and Directors: An Important Conversation 

Robert E. Gibbons 



This e.rlicle is a case study, not a theoretical dis- 
course. With respect to trusteeship and sponsorship, it 
describes the operative and developing reality at 
Viterbo College, a Franciscan college in La Crosse, 
Wisconsin, without reliance on legal definitions or 
speculation on philosophical principles. The relation- 
ship between sponsorship and trusteeship at Viterbo 
College is a vital, healthy, and evolving one, and it 
could serve as a model for institutions stniggling with 
this issue. 

By way of background: Viterbo is a Catholic, 
Frandscan college founded in 1890 by the Franciscan 
Sisters of Perpetual Adoration (PSPA). Its governance 
structure is two-tiered: The five corporate officers of 
the FSPA arc the Members of Viterbo College, Inc., 
with the usual reserved powers, including the election 
of directors; the board of directors numbers 30, of 
which 10 are FSPA's, including two current corporate 
officers, three former FSPA presidents, and all three of 
the current FSPA regional administrators. While the 
10 FSPA directors are a numerical minority on the 
board, they constitute a very strong representation of 
PSPA corporate leadership. 

Three questions werr posed for consideration in this 
article: 

1. For whom do 'Jie trustees (directors) hold a col- 
lege in trust? 

2. What do trustees (directors) expect of the spon 
soring religious body? 

3. What do the sponsors expect of the trustees 
(directors)*^ 

I thought w ..t the best way to determine for whom 
Viterbo College was held in trust was to ask the direc- 
tors who do the holding. To six FSPA directors and six 
lay directors, I addressed the first question: for whom 
do the directors hold our college in tru*>t? I also asked 
the six lay directors the second questivin and the six 
FSPA directors the third question. 

I have worked with the Viterbo College Board of 
Directors for 10 years, and so I was not surprised 
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when all 12 directors gave me thoughtful, well-devel- 
oped responses. What I was not prepared for, howev- 
er, was the depth of emotion in most of the answers. 
These were not theoretical questions for the 12 direc- 
tors. For sponsoring directors and lay directors alike, 
the responses resonated with what must be called pas- 
sion. One lay director not given to hyperbole spoke of 
the "awesome investment" of tho FSPA in the college 
and of the "terrible responsibility" of directors; anoth- 
er emphasized twice in conversation her "strong feel- 
ings" on the issue of directors' expectations. One of 
the sponsoring directors cast her entire response in 
terms of m>lh: In one place, ''the power of the dream" 
is from all those who had anything to do with "creat- 
ing the MYTH"; in another, directors must "internal- 
ize the STORY" and may "transform the MYTH." 

For whom is the college held in trust? The Viterbo 
College directors' answers to this question were 
numerous; God, the church, the sponsoring religious 
body, the students, the faculty, employees, alumni, 
donors, the local community, and society at large. Only 
the first answer on the list, from a lay director who 
took an interesting stewardship perspective on the 
question, surprised me. Nor was I surprised by the fact 
that, except for the first answer, all of the others were 
given both by sponsoring directors and by lay direc- 
tors. There was a strong level of agreement between 
both groi'ns of directors that Viterbo College is held m 
trust for \AQ constituencies who have invested in it. 

There was, however, a dramatic difference in the 
strength of the "sponsoring religious body" answers 
from the two groups of directors. Every one of the six 
sponsoring directors responded with "sponsoring reh- 
gious body", five of the six put "sponsoring religious 
body" first in their answers; and one of the six did not 
identify any other constituency in answermg the ques- 
tion. Of the six lay directors, two mcluded "sponsor- 
ing religious bod/' in their answers; and one of them 
put it first among five constituencies in her answer. 

Struck by the substantial difference in importance 
ascribed to the FSPA as a constituency for whom 
Viterbo was held in trust, I asked a lay director why 
he omitted them from his answer. His ans>wer. "It goes 
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without saying that we hold Vilerbo in trust for the 
FSPA's-" It goes without spying— these words represent 
the most important thing I have learned about spon- 
sorship and trusteeship at Viterbo College* The words 
are both a wonderful affirmation of FSPA p»*imacy al 
Viterbo and a disconcertmg challenge lo the perpetua- 
tion of FSPA values at Viterbo, a subject to wh.ch 1 
will return at the end. 

One other interesting difference in the collective 
responses of sponsoring directors and lay directors 
was in the degree of prominence given "the church" 
in their answers to the "For whom?" question. All but 
one of the sponsoring directors included "the church" 
in her response, whereas only two of the six lay direc- 
tors did so, one of them qualifying this part of his 
answer by adding, "Maybe, depending on what our 
Articles of Incoqx)ration say." 

What docs th sponsoring religious body expect of the 
directors? There were no surprises in the way the six 
sponsoring directors a tSwered this question. They 
named directors using their special expertise to bene- 
fit the college, accepting fiduciary responsibility in 
manageificnt of the college's asset*, and respecting the 
reserved power delineated in the college's articles and 
bylaws. 

The central focus of their six answers, though, was 
on mission. The FSPA expects the dircctois of Viterbo 
College to know and support the expressed educa- 
tional and religious mission of the college. This core 
idea was discussed in terms as different as "vision," 
"values," "myth," "philosophy," and "faith"; but the 
central message was consistent and clear: The FSPA 
expects the Viterbo directors to co-minister with them 
in their ministry of higher education. 

One of the sponsoring directors carried her answer a 
step beyond the core idea of co-ministry, and I 
thought it was a very significant step. She said that 
she also expected the directors to acquaint themselves 
with the sponsoring body a religious institute hy 
learning about its history and its culture and to dcvcl 
op personal relationships with individual members* of 
the sponsoring body. She w^s quite clear that she did 
not mean only that directors should learn some FSPA 
history so they would better understand the FSPA 
mission at Viterbo, she meant that she expected direc 
tors to learn about the FSPA as a corporate entity &o 
that they could come to know and develop relation 
ships with individual members of the corporate entity. 
She was talking about education of directors be/ond 
the scope of the usual orientation process for new 
board members and of relationship-building that 
would not ordinarily occur in board meetings or 
through committee work. 

This bold sponsoring director also told me that the 
FSPA needed to tell Viterbo College directors what it 
expects of them in terms that are cordial, clear, and 
explicit. And, she confided, "We haven't been very good 



at that." This is another subject to which I will return. 

Vfhat do the directors expect of the sponsoring religious 
body? If co-ministry, continuing education, and per- 
sonil relationships seemed like challenging cxpccta 
tions on the part of it : sponsoring religious body, the 
directors of Viterbo College are no less Lhallcnging in 
their expectations of the FSPA. In fact, the dire<.turb 
expect more. They expect the FSPA: 

—to be dispensers of "a iruth" 

— to be in the world, but not of it 

— to give leadership in the nurturing of 

Christian values in the campus community 
— to use prudence in the exercise of reser^'*^d 

powers 

— to provide continuing education to the direc- 
tors regarding the philosophy, values, and 
culture of the sponsoring religious body 

—to participate in the teaching and adr Inistra- 
tive functions of the college 

—10 model those distinct characteristics which 
reflect the sponsor's Franciscan philosophy 

— to have confidence in lay directors' reasons for 
serving 

— to affirm the positive contributions of direc- 
tors, faculty, and staff 

— to be visible and vocal in the governance of 
the college 

—to provide resources for mission-enhancing 
activities 

—to articulate the college's mission clearly and 
frequently to the directors 

The leadership role for rbPAs is clearly expressed in 
this list of lay directors' expectations, and the impor- 
tance of FSPA presence — on the board, faculty and 
administration — is not understated Two of the expec- 
tations, in particular, invite further comment. 

Five of the six lay directors in one way or another 
voiced the expectation that the FSPA be teachers of the 
directors — through personal example, corporate 
actions, and educational programs. Remembering that 
an expectation of one of the sponsors was that direv. 
tors "acquaint themselves" with the religious commu 
nity's history and culture, it is encouraging to note 
such a willingness to learn in the cohort of lay direc 
tors. The most explicit expression of that willingness is 
in one director's call for board formation, to provide 
continuing education to the directors regarding the 
philosophy, values, and culture of the spunsonng reli 
gious body. 

The ^ther expectation of extraordinary importance is 
the final one on the list, to articulate the college's mis 
sion clearly and frequently to ♦he directors. Herr a lay 
director is calling for greater explicitness regarding 
mission. Earlier, one of the sponsoring directors 
thought the FSPA had not been sufficiently explicit 
with direct;/rs regarding expectations. Earl.er still it 
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went "without saying" that the directors hold the col- 
lege in trust for the sponsoring religious body. 

To my mind, the conn^tion between these observa- 
tions is clear and casual, and the importance of the 
connection can be generalized to all religiously spon- 
sored institutions. It is a matter of consciousness rais- 
ing. The more explicitly the sponsoring religious body 
proclaims its mission, the more the directors can be 
expected to hold the institution in trust for the spon- 
soring body. In this matter of sponsorship and trustee- 
ship, which is so critically important both to sponsor- 
ing bodies and to institutional identity, nothing 
should go without saying. Sponsors and trustees must 
find the occasions and the language to say everything 
to each other. 

Happily for Viterbo College— as well as for FSPA- 
sponsored health care facilities— the forum for these 



conversations has been discovered. In 1990, the 
Director of Mission Effectiveness for the FSPA orga- 
nized, and the President of the Community convened, 
the first annual FSPA Sponsorship Conference. 
Representatives from FSPA leadership circles and from 
both administration and boards of directors at spon- 
sored institutions were invited to a short weekend in a 
hotel conference setting. FSPA corporate values, canon- 
ical requirements, and corporate and organizational 
mission effectiveness were all on the agenda. Nothing 
went without saying, and I witnessed the NffTH being 
internalized in a new and meaningful way. The annual 
sponsorship conference promises to raise the con- 
sciousness of directors and sponsors, to clarify their 
expectations of one another, and to build the personal 
relationships which will ensure the perpetuation of 
Franciscan ministry and values at Viterbo College. 
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sponsorship 

Theodore Brahmann, FSC 



On the walls of the main corridor in the administra- 
tion building at Christian Brothers University, there 
are two sets of rather somber photos to be seen. One 
section displays the eighteen presidents of the univer- 
sity who have held that office since 1871. All of these 
are Christian Brothers. Another segment has pictures 
of the five laymen who have occupied the position of 
Chairman of the Board of Trustees in the past twenty 
years. 

These pictures indicate the change in governance 
and relationships at CBU, a typical university spon- 
sored by a religious congregation, over these past 120 
years. 

As in all such institutions, the past quarter of a cen- 
tury has seen the most significant changes, and the 
future remains uncertain. The diminution of members 
of the sponsoring religious body in the immediate 
p^st has made for tensions and questions in the opera- 
tion of the institution now and the direction it might 
take in the future. 

In order to adapt to these changes. Christian 
Brothers University has undertaken a four-pronged 
effort in order to provide for the continuation of the 
tradition of the Christian Brothers while adapting to 
the challenges of the present day. This effort has con- 
sisted of structural adjustments, education programs 
for trustees and campus personnel, intensified recruit- 
ing of religious personnel, and a specialized orienta- 
tion of lay faculty, administration, and staff who join 
the campus. 

Structural organization steps were taken to ensure 
that the basic mission statement of the university as a 
Catholic and Christian Brothers institution wo: Id be 
safeguarded m all the decisions of the board of 
trustees. The introductory sentence of the mission 
statement is as follows; "Christian Brothers 
University, begun in 1871, is a Catholic institution of 
higher education in the tradition of the Christian 
Brothers." This indicates specifically the relationship 
of the university to the Roman Catholic Church and 
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also its guiding philosophy derived from the sponsor- 
ing religious order, the Brothers of the Christian 
Schools. 

The title to the university property is in the hands of 
the board of trustees, but ihe bylaws of the board indi- 
cate certain limitations on their autonomy relating to 
the relationship with the Christian Brothers. It is 
specifically mentioned that the first responsibilit} of 
the board of trustees shall be to "sustain the principles 
and the purposes on which the College has been 
founded, in keeping with the philosophy and purpos- 
es of the Christian Brothers." There are limitations on 
the expenditure of major arhounts of funds outside 
the regularly approved budget, as well as on the pur- 
chase, sale, loan, or mortgaging of the property of the 
corporation. The bylaws also provide that the presi- 
dent shall be a member in good standing of the 
Brothers of the Christian Schools unless a qualified 
brother is not available. The president shall be elected 
by the board of trustees from candidates approved by 
the provincial of the St. Louis province, in which the 
university is located. The board consists of a maxi- 
mum of 40 members, with a requirement that three 
Christian Brothers be members, including the provin- 
cial of the St. Louis province. 

In order to provide for the continuation of the pres- 
ence of the brothers, the bylaws state that "in filling 
vacancies in any existing position or in new positions, 
preference shall be given to members of the Brothers 
of the Christian Schools who possess the desired qual- 
ifications." 

Finally, if the university should cease to exist, the 
property would revert to ihe Christian Brothers. 

These organizational matters give the sponsormg 
religious body a significant interest in the operation of 
the university and provide several checks on the 
autonomy of the board of trustees for the purpose of 
preserving the continuation of the brothers' charism, 
as well as protecting the order from being held liable 
for financial transactions in which they had no say. 
Because the provincial is a member of the board, it can 
be presumed that there is full conranunication between 
him and the board. These provisions seem to be work- 
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ing satisfactorily to balance both the local responsibili- 
ty and the continuation of the influence of the 
Christian Brothers. 

Apart from the three brothers who must serve as 
members of the board, the informal policy has been to 
select other brothers as well as alumni among those 
recanted for the board, so as to make certain that the 
traditions of the past are carried on. 

Sponsorship has been enhanced by a continuing and 
campuswide effort directed to the trustees, to faculty, 
adminis^ators and staff, and even to students, to pro- 
vide information regarding the Catholic and Christian 
Brother tradition of the university, and to promote 
reflection upon this tradition in light of contemporary 
challenges. Through readings, programs, speakers, 
campu chitecture and art as well as the selection of 
recipien of honorary degrees, the historical character 
of the university as an entity of the Christian Brothers 
has been kept in mind and reinforced. This has been 
especially necessary for board members who may not 
have come from among the alumni and/or a back- 
ground in the Catholic tradition. 

There has been the specific and rather successful 
effort to recruit Christian Brothers from the entire 
nation to assist those of the local province in maintain- 
ing a strong brothers' presence on campus. A definite 
effort has been made to encourage the local province 
to provide hospitality on the campus. Trustees are 
integrally involved in this process and are well aware 
of the advantage of there being a significant number 
of religious among the faculty and staff. 

In the bylaws of the boani, it is ste ^ed that "in filling 
vacancies for new positions, applicants shall be 
apprised of the mission of the College, and they must 
exhibit a willingness to support this mission." This sen- 
tence has been LApanded into a longer statement for fac- 
ulty and staff which explains what is involved in sup- 
porting the unique tradition and mission of the college. 
There, newcomers are given a specific orientation pro- 
gram, including a videotape of the last general chapter 
of the brothers, with several foUow-up sessions. 

It can be said that the most import int task of the 
members of the board of trustees, along with ensuring 
the survival and the quality of an institution of higher 



education, k to make certain that the mission of the 
college is earned out and continued. We have made 
every effort to help the trustees to realize what this 
mission entails and to recognize the concrete steps 
that must be taken. It is certainly evident in our recent 
experience that the members of our board are keenly 
aware of the importance of maintaining Christian 
Brothers University strongly in the tradition of its 
sponsoring religious body. 

Although th'i may be obvious, it must be said that 
the sponsoring religious body has a serious duty to 
endeavor to supply personnel from its ranks to assist 
in maintaining the nature of the institution. They 
should look ahead and endeavor to see that key posi- 
tions, both administration and faculty, will be held by 
members of the religious order so that they can pro- 
vide the recognized service of animation of campus 
personnel and preservation of the mission. 

In all of these matters, the president of the institu- 
tion has a key responsibility: to ensure that the spon- 
soring tradition is kept strong, is understood, and is 
provided for by the board of trustees. It is crucial that 
he work closely with he authorities of the province 
and the leadership of the board so that there is suffi- 
cient and clear communication on all matters relating 
to the character and the basic mission of the institu- 
tion. The president is also charged with involving 
trustees and campus personnel in the ongoing work of 
maintaining and adapting the historical mission of the 
institution. 

In other words, he must be the link to ensure that 
the row of portraits of brother presidents which 
adjoins the row of portraits of lay trustees will sym- 
bolize the fact that the brothers and he board both 
have irreplaceable contributions in make to sustaining 
the heritage, the mission, and the purpose of the insti- 
tution. 

It is my conviction that it is both desirable and pos- 
sible for a sponsoring religious body to strongly main- 
tain and preserve its influence on an institution which 
it has traditionally served. With determination, plan- 
ning, and flexibility, it can be done. A properly select- 
ed and a well educated board of trustees is key to this 
success. 
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The Relationship Between an Institution's Trustees 
and Its Sponsoring Religious Community 



Isabelle Keiss, RSM 



The question of the relationship between an institu- 
tion's trustees and its sponsoring religious conununiiy 
has been and remains grist for the conversational 
mills of most of the Catholic colleges and universities 
in the United States. 

At root, the question has arise i because of the need 
to articulate what it means for a religious community 
to be "college-related" as numbers of religious avail- 
able for the mission of higher education diminish. 
The time when a founding religious group had the 
members and the motivation to staff and support a 
college or university without the collaboration of lay 
colleagues is long gone. 

Religious communities have always seen their cor- 
porate works as extensions of the mission and pur- 
pose of the church. However, recent attention to 
"sponsorship" has grown out of a concern that a par- 
ticular religious community's ministry may have 
become somewhat acculturated to society and there- 
fore no longer utters the gospel message in fidelity to 
the community's heritage. The need to examine the 
authenticity of our commitments and the witness we 
hope to render took on urgency in light of the signifi- 
cant decrease in the number of sponsoring religious 
body (SRB) personnel. 

The commitment to sponsorship implicitly calls 
attention to the importance of having a vehicle in 
place which proclaims the primary role of mission in 
the college's activities and environment. 

Essentially, "sponsorship" implies that the sponsor- 
ing religious body have some mechanism for examin- 
ing how the college reflects the mission of the Catholic 
Church and the particular relationship to the found- 
ing religious community. 

It follows that the key to strengthening the reladon- 
ship between an institution's trustees and its sponsor- 
ing religious community is the fostering of a common 
understanding of the college or university's particular 
mission and purpose in relationship to the church and 
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to the broader society which it endeavors to serve, for 
it is clear that the guardianship of the institution's mis- 
sion is in the hands of the trustees. 

Among the 18 colleges in the United States sponsored 
by the Sister of Mercy there are a variety of legal, finan- 
cial, and interdependent relationships between the 
respective boards and the individual religious found- 
ing group. V^th the collaboration of countless dedicat- 
ed men and women, a diversity of social structures 
established out of the Mercy tradition has preserved 
and extended the charism of Catherine McAuley in his- 
tory. These institutions make it possible to incarnate 
her values, insights, and mission in structures that pre- 
serve these values tlirough the passage of time. Is this 
not a pre-eminent aspect of a board's fiduciary role, 
maintaining institutional identity, not as an end in 
itself, but to sustain particular gifts as sources of cre- 
ativity and inspiration for the future? 

Institutions called "Mercy" must translate the 
charism into organizational structures and policies 
which influence operations for the collaborative rela- 
tionship to be operative. Emphasis on sponsorship, 
which has become increasingly significant, has grown 
out of this sense of stewardship — responsibility to 
influence and shape the direction and decisions of a 
corporate nunistry in accord with its animating spirit. 

llie medium is the message: to manifest by pres- 
ence — both individual and corporate — the reality of 
God's compassionate love, which is mercy. Because it 
is the medium that shapes and controls the scale and 
form of human association and action, Mercy institu- 
tions remain challenged by the pattern set by 
Catherine McAuley. 

The documents of Vatican II envisioned a collabora- 
tion in mission between laity and religious in order to 
preserve and make viable for the twenty-first century 
the animating spirit of an institution as reflected in the 
heritage of its sponsoring group. Foi this to happen, it is 
now more necessary than ever that lay trustees absorb 
that history and imbibe its spirit. Incorporating an orien- 
tation to the spirit and mission of the founding group in 
meetings of trustees will enable them to understand the 
college culture in carrying out their responsibilities. 
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Prior to Vatican 11, most civil corporations formed by 
religious communities for conducting secular business 
confined the membership of their boards of directors 
entirely to members of the religious conununity. If 
there was a lay board, it was advisory in nature rather 
than a true governing body. The only authority it had 
legally was to make recommendations to the true gov- 
erning body (which might be called either board of 
directors or board of trustees or occasionally board of 
governors) which had the legal authority to manage 
the business arid affairs of the corporation. 

In practice, there was considerable variation in the 
amount of authority and influL.»ce which these advi- 
sory boards exercised in such management. There fre- 
quently was a feeling that the members of such boards 
felt somewhat frustrated or that their effectiveness 
was hampered because they did not have legal 
r thority in the management of the corporation. 

Martin Stamm has succinctly observed that until the 
mid-60's the governance of American Catholic higher 
educational institutions was the responsibility of the 
religious institutes which had founded, staffed, and 
sponsored them. He adds that Vatican II not only con- 
firmed the importance of formal education at all levelb 
but also articulated a new partnership between cler- 
gy/religious and the laity and urged that church- 
sponsored organizations adjust their governance 
stmctures to reflect this. He also noted "that the dis- 
cussion of the benefits and liabilities of laicization con- 
tinues today with the question of appropriateness and 
pioductivity of laicization as yet unresolved within 
t..2 church and within Catholic higher education." 

ns president of Gwynedd-Mercy College since 1971, 
I have experienced the evolution Stamm describes and 
concomitantly the tension usually identified with the 
McGrath-Maida controversy in the late 60's and early 
70's. That there is still discussion and debate around 
the question of the appropriate extent of laicization of 
boards is clear 

At one end of the spectrum is an interpretation of 
canon law which holds that the governing body of the 
legal entity has responsibility for managing all of the 
property of that community for appropriate ecclesias- 
tical purposes. Therefore, the activities of any civil 
corporation formed to carry out effectively whatever 
work the community undertakes continue to be the 
responsibility of the governing body of the rehgioub 
community. 

At the other end is the motivation emanating from 
Vatican II's aiticulation of a new partnership between 
clergy/religious and the laity and the consequent urg- 
ing that church-sponsored institutions adjust their 
governance structures to reflect this. 

As past president of the Association of Mercy 
Colleges, I am aware that the result of this tension has 
been a wide variety ir th.^ degree of evolution which 
has occurred in the composition of the respective 
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boards of the 18 member colleges. This diversity mir- 
rors the diversity found especially in the boards of col- 
leges sponsored by women religious where tradition- 
ally there has been a strong and interdependent rela- 
tionship between the congregation and its institutions 
of higher education. 

The earlier model — a board composed entirely of 
members of the religious community — served 
Gwynedd-Mercy College well in its founding and in 
providing for its subsequent development. Significant 
in this development was the foresight of incorporating 
in the by-laws an article providing for a regular five- 
year review of the by-laws for the purpose of institut- 
ing any necessary revisions. 

The wisdom of this provision is evident whjn one 
compares the present by-laws with the earliCsi ones. 
For example, had no growth and development 
occurred, Gwynedd-Mercy College would still have a 
board of directors coterminous with tne General 
Council of the Sisters of Mercy, 

From the perspective of the sponsoring religious 
body, the increasing intensity and complexity of the 
demands on time, talent, and energy on those respon- 
sible for the over-all governance of a religious congre- 
gation today serve to reinforce the wisdom of the 
gradual change to predominately lay hoards in man- 
aging the affairs of the college. 

Periodic amendments through the luSt 25 years have 
kept Gwynedd-Mercy College in the mainstream of 
Catholic higher education. Pragmatically, it is clear 
that some change occurred as a direct result of the 
reality of aging communities, the emergence of new 
needs which clamor for personnel, :>nd the recognition 
of the need of sophisticated business, legal, ai»d man- 
agement expertise for the college to compete with 
peer institutions. More idealistically, there was a 
motivation emanating from Vatican II's articulation of 
a new partnership between clergy/religious and the 
laity, and the consequent urging that church-spon- 
sored institutions adjust their governance structures to 
reflect this. This reorgani7ation makes possible a gen- 
uine collaboration in th ervice of the mission of the 
institution. 

A collaborative spirit in the service of the distinc- 
tive mission of Gwynedd-Mercy College has emerged 
as the atmosphere of mutuality of ministry has 
proven to be a positive experience, not attenuating 
the Catholic mission, but assisting its accomplish- 
ment. 

In the mutuality of their responsibility for gover- 
nance of the institution, both the SRB and lay col- 
leagues in exploring the meaning of sponsorship havu 
the opportunity to clarify institutional purposes, to set 
out mutual expectations, to agree upon the nature of 
services and support that each will provide the other, 
and to establish methods of evaluating progress 
toward agreed-upon goals. 
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From the viewpoint of independent, church-related 
institutions in particular, there are clearly ne»v chal- 
lenges ahead. And to meet these challe ges, a 
Catliolic college or ;iniversity will have to have a 
strong functioning board and committed board mem- 
bers v^ho bring to the board a wide range of experi- 
ence as well as financial support. 

To serve responsibly as trustees for an institution, it 
is urgent that mutual expectations are dearly under- 
stood. All those who "hold in trust" a college or uni- 
versity must be committed to its specific and unique 
Catholic mission — to provide a holistic education 
experience aimed at touching hearts and souls as well 
as minds. They must bring their varied talents and 
resources to bear on the successful achievement of its 
long-range plans avJ goals, and must be ready to give 
and to get the financial resources needed to strengthen 
the institution's current and future ability to carry out 
its mission. 

A board must have an idea of the commitment of 
the sponsoring religious community in terms of future 
personnel and financial support if it is to do responsi- 
ble planning. The pervasive reality, at pn;sent, is that 
groups which formerly provided personnel and 
finances are finding it increasingly difficult to contin- 
ue this kind of support. 

The presence of strong, gifted laity on the board— no 
longer held suspect or mistaken as agents of secular- 



ization, but the norm at all levels of Catholic higher 
education — equips a college or university with the 
resourcefulness needed to com{:>ete as a quality insti- 
tution of higher education in today's world. 

Lay trustees bring critical talent and ability to board 
decision-making and policy-making, especially in the 
areas of board concern in which their expertise is inte- 
gral to the making of sound decisions. 

It does not require a crystal ball to foresee that the 
future of our colleges and universities hinges both on 
the effectiveness of the collaboration between reli- 
gious and laity grounded on joint commitment to mis- 
sion and on a phasing out of significant dependence 
on the sponsoring religious community. 

The changing context of Catholic higher education 
offers opportunities for continued growth, as experi- 
ence shows that the strengthening of boards through 
incorporation of a majority of lay members has not 
jeopardized in any way the continuing influence of 
the sponsoring community. 

On the contrary, where this relationship is effective, 
the sponsoring religious body faces the future with 
optimism, finding board members alert to review the 
college in light of its declared mission, eager to main- 
tain the public identification of the founding rehgiou*> 
group with the college, a,nu anxious to attract mem- 
bers of that group to the ministry of higher education 
wherever possible. 



Apostolic Constitution of the Supreme Pontiff 

John Paul 11 



INTRODUCTION 

1. Bom from the heart of the church, a Catholic uni- 
versity is located in that course of tradition which 
may be traced back to the very origin of the 
University as an institution. It has always been recog- 
nized as an incomparable center of creativity and dis- 
semination of knowledge for the good of humanity. 
By vocation, the universitas Tmgistrorum et scholarium is 
dedicated to research, to teaching and to the education 
of students who freely associate with their teachers in 
a connmon love of knowledge. With every other uni- 
versity it shares that gaudium de veritate, so precious to 
Saint Augustine, which is that joy of searching for, dis- 
covering and communicating truth in every field of 
knowledge. A Catholic university's privileged task is 
''to unite existentially by intellectual effort two orders 
of reality that too frequently tend to be placed in 
opposition as though they were antithetical: the 
search for truth and the certainty of already knowing 
the fount of truth." 

2. For many years I myself was deeply enriched by 
the beneficial experience of university life: the ardent 
search for truth and its unselfish transmission to 
youth and to all those learning to think rigorously, so 
as to act rightly and to serve humanity better. 

Therefore, I desire to share with everyone my pro- 
found respect for Catholic universities and to express 
my great appreciation for the work that is being done 
in them in the various spheres of knowledge. In a par- 
ticular way, I wish to manifest my joy at the numerous 
meetings which the Lord has permitted me to have in 
the course of my apostolic journeys with the Catholic 
university communities of various continents. They 
are for me a lively and promising sign of the fecundity 
of the Christian mind in the heart of every culture. 
They give me a well-founded hope for a new flower- 
ing of Christian culture in the rich and varied context 
of our changing times, which certainly face serious 
challenges but which also bear so much promise 
under the action of the Spirit of truth and of love. 

It is also my desire to express my pleasure and grati- 
tude to the very many Catholic scholars engaged in 
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teaching and research in non-Catholic universities. 
Their task as academics and scientists, lived out in the 
light of the Christian faith, is to be considered pre- 
cious for the good of the universities in which they 
teach. Their presence, in fact, is a continuous stimulus 
to the selfless search for truth and for the wisdom that 
comes from above. 

3. Since the beginning of this pontificate, 1 have 
shared these ideas and sentiments with my closest col- 
laborators, the cardinals, with the Congregation for 
Catholic Education, and with men and women of cul- 
ture throughout the world. In fact, the dialogue of the 
church with the cultures of our times is that vital area 
where "the future of the church and of the world iS 
being played out as we conclude the twentieth centu 
ry." There is only one culture: that of man, by man 
and from man. And thanks to her Catholic universi- 
ties and their humanistic and scientific inheritance, 
the church, expert in humanity, as my pi<?decessor 
Paul VI expressed it at the United Nations, explores 
the mysteries of humanity and of the world, clarifying 
them in the light of revelation. 

4. It is the honor and responsibility of a Catholic uni- 
veisity to consecrate itself without reserve to the cause 
of truth. Tiiis is its way of serving at one and the same 
time both the dignity of man and the good of the 
church, which has ''an intimate conviction that truth is 
(its) real ally ... and that knowlevige and reason are 
sure ministers to faith." Without in any way neglecting 
the acquisition of useful knowledge, a Catholic univer- 
sity is distinguished by its free search for tlie whole 
truth about nature, man and God. The present age is in 
urgent need of this kind of disinterested service, name- 
ly of proclaiming the meaning of truth, that fundamen- 
tal value without which freedom, justice and human 
dignity are extinguished. By means of a kind of uni- 
versal humanism, a Catholic university is completely 
dedicated to the research of all aspects of truth in their 
essential connection with the supreme Truth, who is 
God. It does this without fear, but rather with enthusi- 
asm, dedicating itself to every path of knowledge, 
aware of being preceded by him who is "the Way, the 
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Truth, and the Life/' the Logos, whose Spirit of intelli- 
gence and lovo enables the human person with his or 
her own intelligence to find the ultimate reality of 
which he is the source and end and who alone is capa- 
ble of giving fully that wisdom without which the 
future of the world would be in danger. 

5. It is in the context qf the impartial search for truth 
that the relationship between faith and reason is 
brought to light and meaning. The invitation of Saint 
Augiistine, ''Intellege ut aedas; aede ut intellegas," is rele- 
vant to Catholic universities that are called to explore 
courageously the riches of revelation and of nature so 
tlat the united endeavor of intelligence and faith will 
enable people to come to the full measure of their 
humanity, created in the image and likeness of God, 
renewed oven more marvelously, after sin, in Christ, 
and called to shine forth in the light of the Spirit. 

6. Through the encounter which it establishes 
between the unfathomable richness of the salvific 
message of the Gospel and the variety and immensity 
of the fields of knowledge in which that richness is 
incarnated by it, a Catholic university enables the 
church to institute an incomparably fertile dialogue 
with people of every culture. Man's life is given digni- 
ty by culture, and, while he finds his fullness in 
Christ, there can be no doubt that the Gospel which 
reaches and renews him in every dimension is also 
fruitful for the culture in which he lives. 

7. In the world today, characterized by such rapid 
developments in science and technology, the tasks of a 
Catholic university assume an ever greater impor- 
tance and urgency. Scientific and technological discov- 
eries create an enormous economic and industrial 
growth, but they also inescapably require the .corre- 
spondingly necessary search for meaning in order to 
guarantee that the new discoveries be used for the 
authentic good of individuals and or human society as 
a whole. If it is the responsibility of every university 
to search for such meaning, a Catholic university is 
called in a particular way to respond to this need: Its 
Christian inspiration enables it to include the moral, 
spiritual and religious dimension in its research and to 
evaluate the attainments of science and technology in 
the perspective of the totality of the human person. 

In this context. Catholic universities are called to a 
continuous renewal, both as "universities" and as 
"Catholic." For, "What is at stake is the very meaning 
of scientific and technological research, of social life 
and of culture, but, on an even more profound level, 
what is at stake is the very meaning of the human per- 
son." Such renewal requires a clear awareness that, b> 
its Catholic character, a university is made more capa- 
ble of conducting an impartial search for truth, a 
search that is neither subordinated to nor conditioned 
by particular interests of any kind. 



8. Having already dedicated the apostolic constitu- 
tion Sapientia Christiana to ecclesiastical faculties and 
universities, I then felt obliged to propose an analo- 
gous document for Catholic universities as a sort of 
magna carta, enriched by the long and fruitful experi- 
ence of the church in the realm of universities and 
open to the promise of the future achievements that 
will require courageous creativity and rigorous fidelity. 

9. The present document is addressed especially to 
tjiose who conduct Catholic uni' ersities, to the respec- 
.^p^^cademic communities, to all those who have an 
Irferest in them, particularly the bishops, religious 
congregations and ecclesiai institutions, and to the 
numerous laity who are committed to the great mis- 
sion of higher education. Its purpose is that "the 
Christian mind may achieve, as it were, a public, per- 
sistent and universal presence in the whole enterprise 
of advancing higher culture and that the students of 
these institutions become people outstanding in learn- 
ing, ready to shouMer society's heavier burdens and 
to witness the faith to the world." 

10. In addition to Catholic universities, I also turn to 
the many Catholic institutions of higher education. 
According to their nature and proper objectives, they 
share some or all of the characteristics of a university, 
and they offer their own contribution to the church 
and to society, whether thro^igh research, education or 
professional training. While this document specifically 
concerns Catholic universities, it is also meant to 
include all Catholic institutions of higher education 
engaged in instilling the Gospel message of Christ in 
souls and cultures. 

Therefore, it is with great trust and hope that I invite 
all Catholic universities to pursue their irreplaceable 
task. Their mission appears increasingly necessary for 
the encounter of the church with the development of 
the sciences and with the c ultures of our age. 

Together with all my brother bishops who share pas- 
toral responsibility with me, 1 would like to manifest 
my deep conviction that a Catholic university is with- 
out any doubt one of the best instruments thel the 
church offers to our age which is searching for ccvtain- 
ty and wisdom. Having the mission of brinijing the 
good news to everyone, the church should nover fail 
to interest herself in this Institution. By research and 
teaching. Catholic universities assist the church in the 
manner most appropriate to modern times to find cul- 
tural treasures both old and new, "nova et Vetera," 
according to the words of Jesus. 

11. Finally, I turn to the whole church, convinced that 
Catholic universities are ebs>enti<?l tc her growth and to 
the development of Christian culture and human 
progress. For this reason, the entire ecclesiai commu- 
nity is invited to give its support to Catholic institu- 
tions of higher education and to assist them in their 
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process of development and renewal. It is invited in a 
special v/ay to guard the rights and freedom of these 
institutions in civil society, and to offer them economic 
aid, especially in those countries where they have 
more urgent need of it, and to furnish assistance in 
founding new Catholic universities wherever this 
might be necessary. 

My hope is that these prescriptions, based on the 
teaching of Vatican Council II and the directives of the 
Code of Canon Law, will enable Catholic universities 
and other institutions of higher studies to fulfil their 
indispensable mission in the new advent of grace that 
is opening up to the new millennium. 

I IDEmm'AND MISSION 

A. THE IDENTITY OF A CATHOLIC UNIVERSITY 

1. Nature and Objectives 

12. Every Catholic university, as a university, is an 
academic community which, in a rigorous and critical 
fashioHy assists in the protection and advancement of 
human dignity and of a cultural heritage through 
research, teaching and various services offered to the 
local, national and international communities. It pos- 
sesses that institutional autonomy necessary to per- 
form its functions effectively and guarantees its mem- 
bers academic freedom, so long as the rights of the 
individual person and of the community are pre- 
served within the confines of the truth and the com- 
mon good. 

13. Since the objective of a Catholic university is to 
assure in an institutional manner a Christian presence 
in the university world confronting the great prob- 
lems of society and culture, every Catholic university, 
as Catholic, must have the following essential charac- 
teristics: 

"1. A Christian inspiration not only of individuals 
but of the university community as such. 

2. A continuing reflection in the light of the 
Catholic faith upon the growing treasury of 
human knowledge, to which it seeks to con- 
tribute by its own research. 

3. Hdelity to the Christian message as it comes to 
us through the Church. 

4. An institutional commitment to the service of 
the people of God and of the human family in 
their pilgrimage to the transcendent goal which 
gives meaning to life." 

14. "In the light of these four characteristics, it is evi- 
dent that besides the teaching, research and services 
common to all universities, a Catholic university, by 
institutional commitment, brings to its t.?sk the inspi- 
ration and light of the Christian messaj-^ . n a Catholic 
university, therefore, Catholic jdeals, ttiSudes and 



principles penetrate and inform university activities in 
accordance with the proper nature and autonomy of 
these activities. In a word, being both a university and 
Catholic, it must be both a community of scholars rep- 
resenting various branches of human knowledge, and 
an academic mstitution in which Catholicism is vitally 
present and ope^tive." 

15. A Catholic university, therefore, is a place of 
research, where scholars scrutinize reality with the 
methods proper to each academic discipline, and so 
contribute to the treasury of human knowledge. Each 
individual discipline is studied in a systematic man- 
ner; moreover, the various disciplines are brought into 
dialogue for their mutual enhancement. 

In addition to assisting men and women in their 
continuing quest for the truth, this research provides 
an effective witness, especially necessary today, to the 
church's belief in the intrinsic value of knowledge and 
research. 

In a Catholic university, research necessarily 
includes (a) the search for an integration of knowl- 
edge, (b) a dialogue between faith and reason, (c) an 
ethical concern, and (d) a theological perspective. 

16. Integration of knowledge is a process, one which 
will always remain incomplete; moreover, the explo- 
sion of knowledge in recent decades, together with the 
rigid compartmentalization of knowledge within indi- 
vidual academic disciplines, makes the task increas- 
ingly difficult. But a university, and especially a 
Catholic university, "has to be a living union' of indi- 
vidual organisms dedicated to the search for truth 

It is necessary to work towards a higher synthesis of 
knowledge, in which alone lies the possibility of satis- 
fying that thirst for truth which is profoundly 
inscribed on the heart of the human person." Aided 
by the specific contributions of philosophy and theol- 
ogy, university scholars will be engaged in a constant 
effort to determine the relative place and meaning of 
each of the various disciplines within the context of a 
vision of the human person and the world that is 
enlightened by the Gospel, and therefore by a faith in 
Christ, the Logos, as the center of creation and of 
human history. 

17. In promoting this integration of knowledge, a spe- 
cific part of a Catholic universit/s task is to promote 
dialogue between faith and reason, so that it can be 
seen more profoundly how faith and reason bear har- 
monious witness to Uie unity of all-truth. While each 
academic discipiir^e retains its own integrity and has 
its own methods, this dialogue demonstrates that 
"methodical research within every branch of learning, 
when carried out in a truly scientific manner and in 
accord with moral norms, can never truly conflict with 
faith. For the things of the earth and the concerns of 
faith derive from the same God." A vital interaction of 
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two distinct levels of coming to know the one truth 
leads to a greater love for truth itself, and contributes 
to a n^ore comprehensive understanding of the mean- 
ing of human life and of the purpose of God's creation. 

18. Because knowledge is meant to serve the human 
person, research in a Catholic university is always car- 
ried out with a concern for the ethical and inoral 
implications both of its methods and of its discoveries. 
This concern, while it must be present in all research, 
is particularly important in the areas of science and 
technology "It is essential that we be convinced of the 
priority of the ethical ove- the technical, of the prima- 
cy of the person over things, of the superiority of the 
spirit over natter. The cause of the human person will 
only be served if knowledg' is joined to conscience. 
Men and women of science will truly aid humanity 
only if they preserve the *sense of the transcendence 
of the human person over the world and of God over 
the human person'/' 

19. Theology plays a particularly important role in 
the search for a synthesis of knowledge as well as in 
the dialogue between faith and reason. It serves all 
other disciplines in their search for meaning, not only 
by helping them to investigate how their discoveries 
will affect individuals and society, but also by bring- 
ing a perspective and an orientation not contained 
within their own methodologies. In turn, interaction 
with these other disciplines and their discoveries 
enriches theology offering it a better understanding of 
the world today, and making theological research 
more relevant to current needs. Because of its specific 
importance among the academic disciplines, every 
Catholic university should have a faculty, or at least a 
chair, of theology. 

20. Given the close connection between research and 
teaching, the research qualities indicated above will 
have their influence on all teaching. While each disci- 
pline is taught systematically and according to its own 
methods, interdisciplinary studies, assisted by a care- 
ful and thorough study of philosophy and theology, 
enable students to acquire an organic vision of reality 
and to develop a continuing desire for intellectual 
progress. In the communication of knowledge, 
emphasis is then placed on how hunran reason in its 
reflection opens to increasingly broader questions, 
and how the complete answer to them can only come 
from above through faith. Furthermore, the moral 
implications that are present in each discipline are 
examined as an integral part of the teaching of that 
discipline so that the entire educative process be 
directed toward the whole development of the person. 
Finally, Catholic theology, taught in a manner faithful 
to Scripture, tradition, and the church's magisterium, 
provides an awareness of the Gospel principles which 
will enrich the meaning of human life and give it a 



new dignity. 

Through research and teaching the students are 
educated in the various disciplines so as to become 
truly competent in the specific sectors in which they 
will devote themselves to the service of society and of 
the church, but at the same time prepared to give the 
witness of their faith to the world. 

2. The University Community 

21 A Catholi'" university pursues its objectives 
through its formation of an authentic human commu- 
nity animated by the spirit of Christ. The source of its 
unity springs from a common dedication to the truth, 
a comirion vision of the dignity of the human person 
and, ultimately, the person and message of Christ 
which gives the institution its distinctive character. As 
a result of this inspiration, the community is animated 
by a spirit of freedom and charity; it is characterized 
by mutual rt'.pect, sincere dialogue, and protection of 
the rights of individuals. It assists each of its members 
to achieve wholeness as human persons; in turn, 
everyone in the community helps in promoting unity, 
and each one, according to his or her role and capaci- 
ty, contributes toward decisions which affect the com- 
munity, and also toward maintaining and strengthen- 
ing the distinctive Catholic character of the institution. 

22. University teachers should seek to improve their 
competence and endeavor to set tlie content, objec- 
iives, methods, and results of research in an individu- 
al discipline within the framework of a coherent 
world vision. Christians among the teachers are called 
to be witnesses and educators of authentic Christian 
life, which evidences an attained integration between 
i'aith and life, and between professional competence 
and Christian wisdom. All teachers are to be inspired 
by academic ideals and by the principles of an authen- 
tically human life. 

23. Students are challenged to pursue an education 
that combines excellence in humanistic and cultural 
development with specialized professional training. 
Most especially, they are challenged to continue the 
search for truth and for meaning throughout their 
lives, since "the human spirit must be cultivated in 
such a way that there results a growth in its ability to 
wonder, to understand to contemplate, to make per- 
sonal judgments, a^d to develop a religious, moral, 
and social sense." This enables them to acquire or, ;f 
they have already done so, to deepen a Christian way 
of life that is authentic, Vhey should realize the 
responsibility of their professional life, the enthusiasm 
of being the trained "leaders' cf iomorrow, of being 
witnesses to Christ in whatever place they may exer- 
cise their profession. 

24. Diiectors and administrators m a Catholic uni- 
versity promote the constant growth of the univer- 
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sity and its community through a leadership of ser- 
vice; the dedication and witness of the non-academ- 
ic Starr are vital for the identity and life of the uni- 
versity. 

25. Many Catholic universities were founded by reli- 
gious congregations and continue to depend on their 
support; those religious congregations dedicated to 
the apostolate of higher education are urged to assist 
these institutions in the renewal of their commitment, 
and to continue to prepare religious men and women 
who can positively contribute to the mission of a 
Catholic university. 

Laypeople have found in university activities a 
means bj' which they too could exercise an important 
apostolic role in the church and, in most Catholic uni- 
versities today, the academic community is largely 
composed of laity; in increasing numbers, lay men 
and women are assuming important functions and 
responsibilities for the direction of these institutions. 
These lay Catholics are responding to the church's call 
"lobe present, as signs of courage and intellectual cre- 
ativity, in the privileged places of culture, that is, the 
world of education — school and university/' The 
future of Cathol'.c universities depends to a great 
extent on the competent and dedicated service of lay 
Catholics. The ch'ir'^h sees their developing picsence 
in these institutic.ts both as a sign of hope and as a 
confirmation of the irreplaceable lay vocation in the 
church and in the world, confident that laypeople 
will, in the exercise of their own distinctive role, "illu- 
mine and organize these (temporal) affairs in such a 
way that they alwayss«tart out, develop, and conlmue 
according to Christ's mind, to the praise of the Creator 
and the Redeemer." 

26. The university community of many Catholic insti- 
tutions includes members of other Churches, ecclesial 
communities and religions, and also those who pro- 
fess no religious belief. These men and women offer 
their training and experience in furthering the various 
academic disciplines or other university tasks. 

3. The Catholic University in the ChurcH 

27 Every Catholic university, without ceasing to be a 
university, has a relationship to the church that is 
essential to its institutional identity. As sl 'h, it partici- 
pates most directly in the life of the local church in 
which it is situated; at the same time, because it is an 
academic institution and therefore a part of the inter- 
national community of scholarship and inquiry, each 
institution participates in and contributes to the life 
and the mission of the universal church, assuming 
consequently a special bond with the Holy See by rea 
son of the service to unity which it is called to render 
to the whole church. One consequence of its essential 
relationship to the church is that the institutional 
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fidelity of the university to the Christian message 
includes a recognition of and adherence to the teach- 
ing authority of the church in matters of faith and 
morals. Catholic members of the university communi- 
ty are also called to a personal fidelity to the church 
with all that this implies. Non-Catholic members are 
required to respect the Catholic character of the uni- 
versity, while the university in turn respects their reli- 
gious liberty. 

28. Bishops have a particular responsibility to pro- 
mote Catholic universities, and especially to promote 
and assist in the preservation and strengthening of 
their Catholic identity, including the protection of 
their Catholic identity in relation to civil authorities. 
This will be achieved more effectively if close personal 
and pastoral relationships exist between university 
and church authorities characterized by mutual trust, 
close and consistent cooperation and continuing dia- 
logue. Even when they do not enter directly into the 
internal governance of the university, bishops "should 
be seen not as external agents but as participants in 
i'he life of the Catholic University." 

29. The church, accepting "the legitimate autonomy 
of human culture and especially of the sciences," rec- 
ognizes the acadenuc freedom of scholars in each dis- 
cipline in accordance with its own principles and 
proper methods, and within the confines of the truth 
and the common good. 

Theology has its legitimate place in the universi- 
ty alongside other disciplines. It has proper princi* 
pies and methods which define it as a branch of 
knowledge. Theologians enjoy this same freedom 
so long as they are faithful to these principles and 
methods. 

Bishops should encourage the creative work of the- 
ologians. They serve the church through research 
done in a way that respects theological method. They 
seek to understand better, further develop and more 
effectively communicate the meaning of Christian rev- 
elation as transmitted in Scripture and tradition and in 
the church's magisterium. They also investigate the 
ways in which theology can shed light on specific 
questions raised by contemporary culture. At the 
same time, since th»JOlogy seeks an understanding of 
revealed truth whose authentic interpretation is 
entrusted to the bishops of the church, it is intrinsic to 
the principles and methods of their research and 
teaching in their academic discipline that theologians 
respect the authority of the bishops and assent to 
Catholic doctrine according to the degree of authority 
with which it is taught. Because of their interrelated 
roles, dialogue between bishops and theologians is 
essential, this is especially true today, when the results 
of research are so quickly and so widely communicat- 
ed through the media. 
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B. THE MISSION OF SERVICE OF A CATHOLIC 
UNIVERSITY 

30. The basic mission of a university is a continuous 
quest for truth through its research, and the preserva- 
tion and communication of knowledge for the good of 
society. A Catholic university participates in this mis- 
sion urith its own specific characteristics and purposes. 

1. Service to Church and Society 

31. Through teaching and research, a Catholic univer- 
sity offers an indispensable contribution to the church. 
In fact, it prepares men and vvomen who, inspired by 
Christian principles and helped to live their Christian 
vocation in a mature and responsible manner, will t>e 
able to assume positions of responsibility in the church. 
Moreover, by offering the results of its scientific 
research, a Catholic university will be able to help the 
church respond to the problems and needs of this age. 

32. A Catholic university, as any university, is 
immersed in human society; as an extension of its ser- 
vice to the church, and always within its proper com- 
petence, it is called on to become an ever more effec- 
tive instrument of cultural progress for individuals as 
well as for society. Included among its research activi- 
ties, therefore, will be a study of serious contemporary 
problems in areas such as the dignity of human life, 
the promotion of justice for all, the quality of personal 
and family life, the protection of nature, the search for 
peace and political stability, a more just sharing in the 
worid's resources, and a new economic and political 
order that will better serve the human community at a 
national and international level. University research 
will seek to discover the roots and causes of the seri- 
ous problems of our time, paying special attention to 
their ethical and religious dimensions. 

If need be, a Catholic university, must have the 
courage to speak uncontfortable truths which do not 
please public opinion, but which are necessary to safe- 
guard the authentic good of society. 

33. A specific priority is the need to examine and 
evaluate the predominant values and norms of mod- 
ern society and culture in a Christian perspective, and 
the responsibility to try to communicate lo society 
those ethical and religious principles which give full 
meaning to human life. In this way a university can 
contribute further to the development of a true 
Christian anthropology, founded on the per:>on of 
Christ, which wili bring the dynamism of the creation 
and redemption to bear on reality and on the correct 
solution to the problems of life. 

34. The Christian spirit of service to others for the 
promotion of social justice is of particular importance 
for each Catholic university, to be shared by its teach- 
ers and developed in its students. The church is firmly 
committed to the integral growth of all men and 



women. The Gospel, interpreted in the social teach- 
ings of the church, is an urgent call to promote "the 
development of those peoples who are striving to 
escape from hunger, misery, endemic diseases and 
ignorance; of those who are looking for a wider share 
in the benefits of civilization and a more active 
improvement of their human qualities; of those who 
are aiming purposefully at their complete fulfillment." 
Every Catholic university feels responsible to con- 
tribute concretely to the progress of the society within 
which it works: For example it will be capable of 
searching for ways to make university education 
accessible to all those who are able to benefit from it, 
especially the poor or members of minority groups 
who customarily have been deprived of it. A Catholic 
university also has the lesponsibility, to the degree 
that it is able, to help to promote the development of 
the emei^ng nations. 

35. In its attempts to resolve these complex issues 
that touch on so many different dimensions of human 
life and of society, a Catholic university will insist on 
cooperation among the different acadenruc disciplines, 
each offering its distinct contribution in the search for 
solutions; moreover, since the economic and personal 
resources of a single institution are limited, coopera- 
tion in common research projects among Catholic uni- 
versities, as well as with other private and govern- 
mental institutions, is imperative. In this regard, and 
also in what pertains to the other fields of the specific 
activity of a Catholic university, the role played by 
various national and international associations of 
Catholic universities is to be emphasized. Among 
these associations the mission of the International 
Federation of Catholic Universities, founded by the 
Holy See, is particularly to be remembered. The Holy 
See anticipates further fruitful collaboration with this 
federation. 

36. Through programs of continuing education 
offered to the wider community, by nnaking its schol- 
ars available for consulting services, by taking advan- 
tage of modern means of communication, and in a 
variety of other ways, a Catholic university can assist 
in making the growing body of human knowledge 
and a developing understanding of the faith ^kvailablc 
to a wider public, thus expanding university services 
beyond its own academic community. 

37. In its service to society, a Catholic university will 
relate especially to the academic, cultural and scientif- 
ic world of the region in which it is located. Original 
forms of dialogue and collaboration are to be encour- 
age between the Catholic universities and the other 
universities of a nation on behalf of development, of 
understanding between cultures, and of the defense of 
nature in accordance with an awareness of the inter- 
national ecological situation. 
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Catholic universities join other private and public 
institutions in serving the public interest through 
higher education and research; they are one among 
the variety of different types of institutions that are 
necessary for the free expression of cultural diversity 
and they are committed to the pronx)tion of solidarity 
and its meaning in society and in the v^orld. Therefore 
they hsve the full right to expect that civil society and 
public authorities will recognize and defend their 
institutional autonomy and academic freedom; more- 
over, they have the right to the financial support that 
is necessary for their continued existence and devel- 
opment. 

2. Pastoral Ministiy 

38. Pastoral ministry is that activity of the university 
v^hich offers the members of the university communi- 
ty an opportunity to integrate religiqus and moral 
principles with their academic study and non-aca- 
demic activities, thus integrating faith with life. It is 
part of the mission of the church within the university, 
and is also a constitutive element of a Catholic univer- 
sity itself, both in its structure and in its life. A univer- 
sity community concerned with promoting the institu- 
tion's Catholic character will be conscious of this pas- 
toral dimension and sensitive to the ways in which it 
can have an influence on all university activities. 

39. As a natural expression of the Catholic identity of 
the university, the university community should give 
a practical demonstration of its faith in its daily activi- 
ty, with important moments of reflection and of 
prayer. Catholic members of this community will be 
offered opportunities to assimilate Catholic teaching 
and practice into their lives and will be encouraged to 
participate in the celebration '^f the sacraments, espe- 
cially the eucharist as the most perfect act of commu- 
nity worship. When the academic community 
includes members of other churches, cccles: commu- 
nities or religions, their initiatives for reflection and 
prayer in accordance with their own beliefs are to be 
respected. 

40. Those mvolvcd in pastoral ministry will encour- 
age teachers and students to become more aware of 
their responsibility towards those who are suffering 
physically or spiritually. Following the example of 
Christ, they will be particularly attentive to the poor- 
est and to those who suffer economic, social, cultural 
or religious injustice. This responsibility begins within 
the academic community, but it also finds application 
beyond it. 

41. Pastoral ministry is an indispensable neans by 
which Catholic students can, in fulfillmeiu of their 
baptism, be prepared for active participation in the life 
of the church; it can assist is developing and nurturing 
the value of marriage and family life, fostenng voca- 



tions to the priesthood and religious life, stimulating 
the Christian commitment of the laity and imbuing 
every activity with the spirit of the Gospel. Close coop- 
eration between pastoral ministry' in a Catholic univer- 
sity and the other activities within the local church, 
u; -der the guidance or with the approval of the dioce- 
san bishop, will contribute to their mutual growth. 

42. Various associations or movements of spiritual 
and apostolic life, especially those developed specifi- 
cally for students, can be of great assistance in devel- 
oping the pastoral aspects of university life. 

3. Cultural Dialogue 

43. By its very nature, a university develops culture 
through its research, helps to transmit the local culture 
to each succeeding generation through its teaching, 
and assists cultural activities through its educational 
services. It is open to all human experience and is 
ready to dialogue with and learn from any culture. A 
Catholic university shares in this, offering the rich 
experience of the church's own culture. In addition, a 
Catholic university, aware that human culture is open 
to revelation and transcendence, is also a primary and 
privileged place for a fruitful dialogue between the 
Gospel and culture. 

44. Through this dialogue a Catholic university 
assists the church, enabling it to come to a belter 
knowledge of diverse cultures, discern their positive 
and negative aspects, to receive their authentically 
human contributions, and to develop means by which 
it can make the faith better understood by men and 
women of a particular culture. While it is true that the 
Gospel cannot be identified with any particular cul- 
ture and transcends all cultures, it is also true that 
"the kingdom which the Gospel proclaims is lived by 
men and women who are profoundly linked to a cul- 
ture, and the building up of the kingdom cannot 
avoid borrowing the elements of human culture or 
cultures." "A faith that places itself on the margin of 
what is human, of what is therefore culture, would be 
a faith unfaithful to the fullness of what the word of 
God manifests and reveals, a decapitated faith, worse 
still, a faith in the process of self-annihilation/' 

45. A Catholic university must become more attentive 
to the cultures of the world of today, and to the vari- 
ous cultural traditions existing within the church in a 
way that will promote a contiguous and profitable 
dialogue between the Gospel and modern society. 
Among the criteria that characterize the values of a 
cuKure are above all, the meaning of the human per- 
son, his or her liberty, dignity, sense of responsibility, 
and openness to the transcenden^ To a respect for per- 
sons is joined the preeminent value of the family, the 
primary unit of every human culture. 

Catholic universities ivill seek to discern and evalu- 




ale both the aspirations and the contradictions of 
modern culture, in order to make it more suited to the 
total development of individuals and peoples. In par- 
ticular, it is recommended that by means of appropri- 
ate studies, the impact of modern technology and 
especially of the mass media on persons, the family, 
and the institutions and whole of modem culture be 
studied deeply Traditional cultures are to be defended 
in their identity, helping them to receive modem val- 
ues without sacrificing their own heritage, which is a 
wealth for the whole of the human family. 
Univorsilies, situated within the ambience of these 
cultures, will seek to harmonize local cultures with the 
positive contributions of modem cultures. 

46 An area that particularly interests a Catholic uni- 
versity is the dialogue between Christian thought and 
the modem sdences. This task requires persons partic- 
ularly well versed in the individual disciplines and 
who are at the same time adequately prepared theo- 
logically, and who are capable of confronting episte- 
mological questions at the level of the relationship 
between faith and reason. Such dialogue concerns the 
natural sciences as much as the human sciences which 
posit new and complex philosophical and ethical 
problems. The Christian researcher should demon- 
stralc the way in which human intelligence is 
enriched by the higher truth that conies from thu 
Gospel- "The intelligence is never diminished, rather, 
it is stimulated and reinforced by that interior fount of 
deep understanding that is the word of God, and by 

the hierarchy of values that results from it In its 

unique manner, the Catholic university helps to mani- 
fest the superiority of the spirit, that can never, with- 
out the risk of losing its very self, be placed at the ser- 
vice of something other than the search for truth." 

47 Besides cultural dialogue, a Catholic university, in 
accordance with its specific ends, and keeping m 
mind the various religious-cultural contexts, follow- 
ing the directives promulgated by competent ecclesi- 
astical authority, can offer a contribution to ccumeni* 
cal dialogue. It does so to further the search for unity 
among all Christians. In inter-religious dialogue it will 
assist in discerning the spiritual values that are pre- 
sent in the different religions. 

4. Evangelization 

48 The primary mission of the church is to preach the 
Gospel in such a way thit a relationship between faith 
?*rtd life is established in each individual and in the 
SOC'O-cultural context in which individuals live and 
act and communicate with one another. Evangeli- 
zation means "bringing :h' ^ood news into all the 
strata of humanity, and through its influence trans- 
forming humanity from within and making it nevv 

It is a question not only for preaching the Gospel in 



ever wider geographic areas or to ever greater num- 
bers of people, but also of affecting and, as it were, 
upsetting, through the power of the Gospel, humani- 
tj's criteria of judgement, determining values, points 
of interest lines of thought, sources of inspiration and 
models of life, which are in contrast with the word 
God and the plan of salvation." 

49. By its very nature, each Catholic university makes 
an important contribution to the church's work of 
evangelization. It is a living institutional witness to 
Christ and his message, so vitally important in cul- 
tures marked by secularism, or where Christ and his 
message are still virtually unknown. Moreover, all the 
basic academic activities of a Catholic university are 
connected with and in harmony with the evangelizing 
mission of the church, research carried out in the light 
of the Christian message which puts new human dis- 
coveries at the service of individuals and society, edu- 
cation offered in a faith-context that forms men and 
women capable of rational and critical judgement and 
conscious of the transcendent dignity of the human 
person, professional training th^* incorporates eihicai 
values and a sense of service to individuals and to 
society, the dialogue with culture that makes the Uiih 
better understood, and the theological research that 
translates the faith into contemporary language. 
"Precisely because it is more and more consaous of its 
salvific mission in this world, the church wants to 
have these centers closely connected with it, it wants 
to have them present and operative in spreading the 
authentic message of Cnrist." 

IL GENERAL NORMS 

Alt* :1c 1. The Nature of these General Norms 

1. These general norms are based on, and are a fur- 
ther development of, the Code of Canon Law and tne 
complementary church legislation, without prejudice 
to the right of the Holy See to intervene should this 
become necessary. They are valid for all Catholic uni- 
versities and other Catholic institutes of higher studies 
throughout the world. 

2. The general norms are to be applied concretely at 
the local and regional levels by episcopal conferences 
and other assemblies of Catholic hierarchy in confor- 
mity with the Code of Canon Law and complemen- 
tary church legislation, taking into account the 
statutes of each university or institute and, as far as 
possible and appropriate, civil law. After '•eview by 
the Holy See, these local or regional "ordinances" will 
be valid for all Catholic Universities and other 
Catholic institutes of higher studies in the region, 
except for ecclesiastical universities and faculties. 
These latter institutions, including ecclesiastical facul- 
ties which are part of a Catholic university, are gov- 
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erned by the norms of the apostolic constitution 
Sapientk Christiana. 

3. A university established or approved by the 
Holy See, by an episcopal conference or another 
assembly of Catholic hierarchy, or by a diocesan 
bishop is to incorporate these general norms and 
their local regional applications into its governing 
documents, and conform its existing statutes both to 
the general norms and to their applications, and sub- 
mit them for approval to the competent ecclesiastical 
authority. It is contemplated that other Catholic uni- 
versities, that is, those not established or approved m 
any of the above ways, with the agreement of the 
local ecclesiastical authority, will make their own the 
general norms and their local and regional applica- 
tions, internalizing them into t^eir governing docu- 
ments, and, as far as possible, will conform their 
existing statutes both to these general norms and to 
their applications. 

Article 2. The Nature of a Catholic University 

1. A Catholic university, like every uni\ tSity, is a 
conununity of scholars representing various branches 
of human knowledge. It is dedicated to research, to 
teaching, and to various kinds of service in accordance 
with its cultural mission. 

2. A Catholic university, as Catholic, informs and 
carries out its research, teaching, and all other activi- 
ties with Catholic ideals, principles and attitudes. It is 
linked with the church either by a formal, constitutive 
and statutory bond or by reason of an institutional 
commitment made by those responsible for it. 

3. Every Catholic university is to make known its 
Catholic identity, either in a mission statement or in 
some other appropriate public document, unless 
authorized otherwise by the competent ecclesiastical 
authority. The university, particularly through its 
structure and its regulations, is to provide means 
which will guarantee the expression and the preserva- 
tion of this identity in a manner consistent with 
Section 2. 

4. Catholic teaching and discipline are to influence 
all university activities, while the freedom of con- 
science of each person is to be fully respected. Any 
official action or commitment of the university is to be 
in accord with its Catholic identity. 

5. A Catholic university possesses the autonomy 
necessary to develop its distinctive identity and pur- 
sue its proper mission. Freedom in research and teach- 
ing is recognized and respected according to the prin- 
ciples and methods of each individual discipline, s\> 
long as the rights of the individual and of the commiv- 
nity are preserved within the confines of the truth ana 
the common good. 



Article 3. The Establishment of a Catholic University 

1. A Catholic uni\^*oity may be established or 
approved by the Holy See, by an episcopal conference 
or another assembly of Catholic hierarchy, or by a 
diocesan bishop. 

2. With the consent of the diocesan bishop, a 
Ca'.holic university may also be established by a reli- 
gic»us institute or other public juridical person. 

3. A Catholic university may also be established by 
other ecclesiastical or la^ :?rsons; such a university 
may refer to itself as a Catholic university only with 
the consent of the competent ecclesiastical authority 
in accordance with the conditions upon which both 
parties shall agree. 

4. In the cases of Sections 1 and 2, the statutes must 
be approve ^ by the competent ecclesiastical authonty. 

Article 4, The University Community 

1. The responsibility for maintaining and strength- 
ening the Catholic identity of the university rests pri- 
marily with the university itself. While this responsi- 
bility is entrusted principally to university authorities 
(including, when the positions exist, the chancellor 
and/or a board of trustees or equivalent body), it is 
shared in varying degrees by all members of the uni- 
versity community, and therefore calls for the recruit- 
ment of adequate university personnel, especially 
teachers and administrators, who are both willing and 
able to promote that identity. The identity of a 
Catholic university is essentially linked to the quality 
of its teachers and to respect for Catholic doctrine. It is 
the responsibility of the competent authority to watch 
over these two fundamental needs in accordance with 
what is indicated in canon law. 

2. All teachers and all administrators, at the time of 
their appointment, are to be informed about the 
Catholic identity of thj institution and its implica- 
tions, and about their responsibility t . promote, or at 
least to respect, that identity. 

3. In ways appropriate to the different academic 
disciplines, all Cktholic teachers are to be faithful to, 
and all other teachers are to respect. Catholic doctrine 
and morals in their research and teaching. In particu- 
lar. Catholic theologians, aware that they fulfill a man- 
uate received from the church, are to be faithful to the 
magisterium of the church as the authentic interpreter 
of sacred Scripture and sacred tradition. 

4. Those university teachers and administrators 
who belong to other churches, ecclesial communities, 
or religions, as well as those who profess no religious 
belief, and also all students, are to recognize and 
respect the distinctive Catholic identity of the univer- 
sity. In order not to endanger the Catholic identity of 
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the university or institute of higher studies, the num- 
ber of non-C?.tholic teachers should not be allowed to 
constitute a majority within the institution, which is 
and must remain Catholic. 

5. The education of students is to combine academ- 
ic and professional development with formation in 
moral and religious principles and the social teachings 
of the church; the program of studies for each of the 
various professions is to include an appropriate ethi- 
cal formation in that profession. Courses in Catholic 
doctrine are to be made available to all students. 

Article 5. The Catholic University within the Church 

1. Every Catholic university is to maintain commu- 
nion with the universal church and the Holy See; it is 
to be in close communion with the local church and in 
particular with the diocesan bishops of the region or 
nation in which it is located. In ways consistent with 
its nature as a university, a Catholic university will 
contribute to the church's work of evangelization. 

2. Each bishop has a responsibility to promote the 
welfare of the Catholic universities in his diocese and 
has the right and duty to watch over the preservation 
and strengthening of their Catholic character. If prob- 
lems should arise concerning this Catholic character, 
the local bishop is to take the initiatives necessary to 
resolve the matter, working with the competent uni- 
versity authorities in accordance with established pro- 
cedures and, if necessary, with the help of the Holy 
See. 

3. Periodically, each Catholic university to which 
Article 3,. Section 1 and 2 refers is to communicate rel- 
evant information about the university and its activi- 
ties to the competent ecclesiastical authority. Other 
Catholic universities are to communicate this informa- 
tion to the bishop of the diocese in which the principal 
seat of the institution is located. 

Article 6. Pastoral Ministry 

1. A Catholic university is to promote the pastoral 
care of all members of the university commumty, and to 
be especially attentive to the spiritual development of 
those who are Catholics. Priority is to be given to those 
means which will facJitate the integration of human 
and professional educc^tion with religious values m the 
light of Catholic doctrme, in order to unite intellectual 
learning with the religious dimension of life. 

2. A sufficient number of qualified people — priests, 
religious, and lay persons — are to be appointed to pro- 
vide pastoral ministry for the university community, 
carried on in harmony and cooperation with the pas- 
toral activities of the Jjcai church under the guidance 
or with the approval of the diocesan bishop. All mem 
bers of the university conranunity are to be invited to 



assist the work of pastoral ministry, and to collaborate 
in its activities. 

Article 7. Cooperation 

1. In order better to coriront the complex problems 
facing modem society, and in order to strengthen the 
Catholic identity of the institutions, regional, national 
and international cooperation is to be promoted in 
research, teaching, and other university activities 
among all Catholir universities, including ecclesiasti- 
cal universities and faculties. Such cooperation is also 
to be promoted between Catholic universities and 
other universities, and with other research and educa- 
tional institutions, both private and governmental. 

2. Catholic universities will, when possible and in 
accord with Catholic principles and doctrine, cooper- 
ate with government programs and the programs of 
other national and international organizations on 
behalf of justice, development and progress. 

TRANSITIONAL NORMS 
Articles 

The present constitution will come into effect on the 
first day of the academic year 1991. 

Article 9 

The application of the constitution is committed to 
the Congregation for Catholic Education, which has 
the duty to promulgate the necessary directives that 
will serve toward that end. 

Article 10 

It will be the competence of the Congregation for 
Catholic Education, when with the passage of time cir- 
cumstances require it, to propose changes to be made in 
the present constitution in order that it may be adapted 
continuously to the needs of Catholic universities. 

Article 11 

Any particular laws or customs presently in effect 
that are contrary to this constitution are abolished. 
Also, any privileges granted up to this day by the 
Holy See whether to physical or moral persons that 
are contrary to this present constitution are abolished. 

CONCLUSION 

The mission that the chuicii, with great hope, 
entrusts to Catholic universities holds a cultural and 
religious meaning of vital importance because it con- 
cerns the very future of humanity. The renewal 
requested to Catholic universities will make them bet 
ter able to respond to the task of bringing the message 
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of Christ to man, to sodety, to various cultures: ''Every 
human reality, both individv-*' and social, has been lib- 
erated by Christ: persons, as v^ell as the activities of 
men and women, of which culture is the highest and 
incarrute expression. The salvific action of the church 
on cultures is achieved, first of all, by means of per- 
sons, families and educators .... Jesus Christ, our 
Saviour, offers his light and his hope to all those who 
promote the sciences, the arts, letters and the numer- 
ous fields developed by modem culture. Therefore, all 
the sons and daughters of the church should become 
aware of their mission and discover how the strength 
of the Gospel can penetrate and regenerate the mental- 
ities and dominant values that inspire individual cul- 
tures, as well as the opinions and mental attitudes that 
are derived from it." 



It is with fervent hope that I address this document to 
all the men and women engaged in various ways in the 
significant mission of Catholic higher education. 

Beloved brothers and sistei'S, my encouragement and 
my trust go with you in your weighty daily task that 
becomes ever more important, more urgent and neces- 
sary on behalf of evangelization for the future of culture 
and of all cultures. The church and the world have great 
need of your witness and of your capable, free, and 
responsible contribution. 

Given in Rome, at Saint Peter's, on August 15, the 
Solemnity of the Assumption of the Blessed Virgin 
Mary into heaven, in the year 1990, the twelfth of the 
pontificate. 

Pope John Paul II 
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